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An Ideal 100% 


An actual analysis of the contents of 
Collier’s for the first four months of 1916 
shows 








Fiction—Short Stories ' . 36.0% 
Fiction—Serials . ,; ’ . 14.0 
Photo News ; ’ . 90 
Special Articles . ; . 2 
Editorials. , . 8.0 
Poetry ; ; 8 
Humor , ; 4 
100.0% 


It is this variety and balance that make Collier’s the 
necessary publication. 





‘“‘Collier’s,’’ writes an Arizona man, “is responsible for a big part of my 
education and I believe that is the case with many other young men of 


the country.” 


Always watch the news-stands Tuesdays for the new number of 


: ie ee copy 
6 
ollier’s 
THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 West 13th Street, New York 
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The worlds greatest bands 
parade before you on the Victrola 


One famous band after another entertains you with its 
inspiring music. 

Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Vessella’s Band, Conway's Band, 
U.S. Marine Band, Banda de Alabarderos of Madrid, Black 
Diamonds Band of London, Band of H. M. Coldstream Guards, 
Garde Républicaine Band of France, German Cavalry Band, 
Kryl’s Bohemian Band, Police Band of Mexico City—the great- 
est bands and orchestras of all the world. 

With a Victrola you can sit back in your easy chaiy and hear these celebrated 
musical organizations. ; 

You can have them play for you any music you wish to hear. And you hear it 
as only these great bands can play it—as only the Victro'a brings it into your home. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the complete line of Victors and Victrolas—$10 
to $400—-and play the music you know and like best. 

Victor Talking Machine vs Comaiom, N. J. U.S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and satisfac- 
torily played only with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on Victors or } 
Victrolas. Victor Records cannot be safely played on machines with 
jeweled or other reproducing points. 





















New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Victrola 


To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous trademark, ‘“‘His Master’s Voice.’ 
Every Victor, Victrola and Victor Record bears it. You instantly identify the genuine. 

















HIS MASTERS VOICE a = Victrola XVI, $200, 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF ————— = Victrola XVI, electric, . $250 ; 
Ma 1ogany OT oa 
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This deparcment combines notes on new devices, household utilities, and articles on display in Metropolitan Shops, with advertising that is 
All advertisers are given position alongside reading matter. 


priate for such reading matter. 
tisements, 
request. 


although nothing less than a half inch, single column, will be accepted. 
Ad dress ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE Hou SE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING Co., 


INc., 






































| DANERSK PAINTED FURNITURE 


| 

Exquisite Productions of original quality and artistic 
beauty—single articles or comple te sets. Your choice 
from a large assortment of pieces for all rooms, decor- 
ated and finished in color harmonies for individual 
requirements. The decoration and finish will prove the 
unity of any set. Write for Catalog “E.” 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
| 2 West 47th Street New York 


























GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS 
Direct from the Indian to you. I am 
a licensed Indian trader, licensed 4d the 
U.S. Government, living on the Navajo 
Indian Reservation. Can buy the best 
rugs direct from the Indian. I guarantee 
my rugs to be genuine and can place them in 
your home at prices which will surprise you. 
Send for descriptive booklet and _ price list. 
W.S. DALTON, Box 277, Gallup, N. M. 


does the work automatically 
Dodson’s Sparrow Trap hic thao 
$6 0 F.O.B. Kankakee, Ill. Sparrows fight and drive out song birds 

. They are noisy, quarreleome and destructive. This trap catches 
them by the hundreds as soon as set. Kid your yard of these pests. 
No other trap like it. Write for free booklet illustrating this trap, also 
Dodson Bird Houses. JOSEPH H. DODSON, 703 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, III. 

Mr. Dodson is a director of the Illinois At udubon Society. 








BUILD YOUR HOUSE AS A UNIT 


WE will design, build and complete your house. You 


deal throughout with one firm only, eliminate the 


gaps between contracts and reduce the cost. 
Send your name for Booklet B, describing unit service 


ANDREW D. FULLER CO. 
3 Hamilton Place, 


UNION METAL COLUMNS 


Boston, Mass. 





THE ONES THAT LAST A LIFETIME 


For Porches, Pergolas, 
and Interiors 
Ask for Catalog 55 


THE UNION METAL MFG. CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 


Lock Your Shutters 
AUTOMATICALLY 

By a very simple and most practical 

device operated from the inside. The 


Mallory Shutter Worker , 
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does away with all the old outside fixtures Hs Vi 
and annoyances A child can open and Se 
close the shutters from the inside, and ee 





ately lock them in any desired po 
i I or screens do not have 
he convenience, comfort 
of the Mallory Shutter 
recognized by thousands 
» install and coste little 
vr information 
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Mallory Manufacturing Co. 
616 BROAD ST.. FLEMINGTON, N. J 























We invite the opportunity to serve our subscribers by 
advising them what to buy, where to buy, and how much 
to pay. A STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE FOR REPLY 
Must Accompany ALL Inquiries. AppRESS READER'S 
SERVICE, Tue Hovse Beavtirut, 3 Park St., Boston, 
Mass. 


BRIGHTLY painted wooden police- 
man carrying a banner bearing the 
legend, “‘Keep off the Grass,” is the 
latest member of the garden stake com- 
pany. He would be amusing on a 
private grass plot. 
TOCKINETTE dolls with arms and 
legs made over a foundation of heavy 
flexible wire are quite entertaining as the 
pliable members may be bent into any 
natural (or unnatural) position. The 
little figures have hand-painted faces and 
are dressed in gingham rompers and sun- 
bonnets, or in overalls and caps. They 
are strictly unbreakable, of course, and 
ought to delight childish hearts. They 
come in two sizes, 9” and 11”. 


SPECIALLY artistic set of linen 

bibs is found in a little shop which 
has only unusual things in its cases. 
These bibs are of oyster colored linen 
with a drawn-work border in Italian 
stitch, a bit of drawn-work at the top, 
and an animal in drawn-work at the 
bottom of the bib. The price of $1.50 
is very low for so much hand work. 

RIDGE table sets of Russian linen 

consisting of a table cover 36” 
square, and four napkins with a linen 
lace edge are $4.00. One set marked 
with the initial “S”’ and never called 
for will be sold at the same price. Here 
is an ‘‘opportunity’”’ for some one. 


HE housekeeper may now put her 

jellies and marmalades in the waxed 
paper cups which come in all sizes, are 
unbreakable, and much lighter than glass 
in case one wishes to send the preserves 
away. The containers are called “ Klean 
Kups”’ and cost from 12ce. to 34c. per 
dozen. 


made 
353 1 


OODEN | scarecrows are 

from black painted stakes 
high, bearing ferocious looking 
Does 8” in height who wave 
strands from their hands and feet. 
little figures may be unhooked at 
and taken inside for safety. 


pa a 
raffia 

The 
night 
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The department is used primarily for small 
Particulars and special advertising rates will be sent upon 
3 Park St., 














appro- 
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Boston. 











This Book 
On Home 
Beautif ying 
Sent Free 





Contains practical sugges- 
tions on how to make your home 
artistic, cheery and inviting. Explains how 
you can easily and economically keep the 
woodwork, piano and furniture in perfect 


condition. 
Building? 


This book will tell you of newest, most attractive color 
combinations for interior decorating. It gives com- 
plete specifications for finishing inexpensive soft woods 
so they are as beautiful as expensive hard woods. We 
will send you this book free and postpaid. 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Dept. H.B.8, Racine, Wis. 


“ The Wood Finishing Authorities ’’ 











Fine Housekeeping Linens, Handkerchiefs, Lingerie, &c. 
JAMES MCCUTCHEON & Co. 





. Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Streets, New York 








FREE 


Send postal for this complete book or write and tell us your floor 
problem. 
Address THE A. S. BOYLE C0., 


OLIVIA 


Block Printed and 


WRITE 





THE LITTLE GALLERY 
15 EAST 40TH ST., NEW YORK 
GIFTS OF DISTINCTION 
Not to be found elsewhere in New York 


Hand wrought silver jewelry and copper. 
Venetian glass. Chinese embroideries. 
Pottery, Japanese prints, etc. 


Colonial Brass Candlestick 
11 inches high, price $2.50 
Cc Jats logue on request. 








BOOK ON FINISHING -FLOORS 
FURNITURE AND OTHER WOOD-WORK 


Expert advice given gladly and without charge. 


1906 DANA AVE., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
WOODEN TOYS FOR CHILDREN 


Beach outfit, sand pail, shovel and toy $1; Wooden animals 
10c to 50c. 
the beach $1 to $10 per set. 
and illustrated catalogue to 


Building blocks to make miniature villages on 
Send 25c for a sand shovel 


WOODCRAFT SHOPS, Inc., Morristown, N. J. 


» LINENS 


Cross Stitched 






Unique, Artistic, and \ Highest Grade 
Conservative De- | \ Material and 
signs. Something Workmanship 
New in Old Cross Stitch 
Fashioned &, Sheets and 
Patch Work es Hand colored 
Cut and basted “a Designs 
or finished. for Weddings or 
et ee Trousseau 
have Approval 
oe Our W Shisaests 


Latest Lists 


166 Brewster St. 











OL IV I LA . Suite 5 5 Bridgeport, Conn. 
O ad SLIDE 
PORTIERE MOULDING 


You Want It Because It Is— 
| " E-Z to put up. 

E-Z to slide portieres. 
} K-Z to take care of. 











S fo E-Z in appearance—looks well 
Bs K-Z in price—inexpensive 
<* Send for circular E-Z. 
on BOSTON FLOOR CO., Ltd. 
‘ y 22 Kingston St., Boston 
aad 
< 
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Fire Place 
Fixtures 


Throat Dampers 
Ash Traps 
Basket Grates 
Gas Logs 
Spark Screens 
Fenders; Andirons 
Fire Tools 
Wood Holders 
Coal Hods. 

ASK FOR CATALOG “*D” 


BEAUTIFUL ANDIRONS hundreds of designs, very low prices 
WE PREPAY FREIGHT TO YOUR TOWN 


It is better to buy our brand new, unsoiled articles for the 
hearth, modern designs, excellent material, than try to select from 
necessarily limited assortments, if any, found in local stores. 

Every transaction guaranteed satisfactory. 
Ask Dun, Bradstreet, or Your Bank 


SUNDERLAND BROS. CO0., 231 So. 17th St., Omaha, Neb. 




















(Estab. 1883) 


An intensely ition and 
compact booklet on the subject 
of Period Furniture. 

Indorsed by libraries, universities, 
architects, decorators and furniture 
authorities. Send 25 cents for copy. 
Special price made to institutions in 
quantities. Send for booklet “ Y.” 

WOLVERINE MFG. CO. 

DETROIT, MICH. 





Book Plates, Steel Dies. 
Coats-of-Arms, Genealogical and Heralds 
research. Specially attractive prices. 


ROYALE ARMS PUBLISHING CO. 
30 East 30th Street New York City 


SOUTHERN ANTIQUES 
OR SALE. Bed belonging to Prince Joachim Murat—Caro- 
line Bonaparte’s husband —a gem —mahogany inlaid in brass. 
In original and beautiful condition. Affidavit as to its authenticity fur- 
nished. Other antiques of distinction. Box 11, Russs1iv1 TLLE, Ky. 








INE lumber, nails, a hammer and a saw used to build an “‘ice box.” 

Today the “MONROE” is built like a piano. It’s solid. It’s clean. 
It's a preserver of health. Our Book tells the story. Our Book you 
should have. Address: 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO., 28 Benson St. 
CHOICE “ANTIQUES 


Set of 22 mantle tiles 1754, each representing old fable; history fur 
nished. Tea Sets in exquisite patterns. Many choice pieces in all lines. 


Mrs. Charlotte E. Page, 96 | Atwater Ter., Springfield, Mass. 








Lockland, Ohio 





“Home- Making, the New Profession’ 


Is a 100-page hand-book -- it’s FREE. Home Study Domestic Science 
courses. For home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid positions. Bul 
letins: Free Hand Cooking,’’ l0c; ‘‘Five-cent Meals,’’ bat “Food 
Values,’’ l0c; *‘Up-to-date Home Labor Saving Appliances, 
American School of Home Economics, SII W. 69th St., 


* cateate, Ul. 








The Newest Addition 
to the famous FAB- RIK-O-NA 
line of Woven Wall Coverings 


Have all the qualities of the rest of the 
Fab-rik-o-na line. Durable, color-fast, sanitary, 
strong, crackproof. Stand hard usage. Will 
not shrink and open at seams. Economical. 
They appeal to those who want the daintiest as 
well as most serviceable wall covering. Every 
taste can be satisfied in the great variety of 
tones and patterns. 
Send for samples. Our service de- 
partment will help you with your 
decorating problems and put you in 
touch with dealers in your own city. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS COMPANY 
394 Arch Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 

















ASMA fish net of soft cotton 
attached to a long handle is 
intended for use when changing gold 
fish from one receptacle to another, or 
when lifting them from the water. And 
gold fish are very much the rage just 
now—they are almost necessary with the 
Chinese effects so much in vogue. 


RUBBER bath mat to put inside 
the tub obviates slipping and gives 
a feeling of security to a child or elderly 
person. ‘“‘Standsure”’ is the trade mark, 
and the prices range from $1.00 to $1.50. 





” 


HE “Pyrex” glass bakimg dishes 
that are proving so popular now 
come with engraved sprays and decora- 
tions on their sides adding to their in- 
terest and beauty when they are on the 
table, for the food is served in the same 
dish in which it was baked when these 
dishes are used. 
ETER PAN” bird baths are simple 
and inexpensive. They are detach- 
able tin cups hooked on a steel rod which 
may be stuck into the ground wherever 
one desires. They are painted a foliage 
green over all. 


HEN starting for your vacation 
W: the country a “Flower 
Press”’ is an entertaining and instructive 
device to put in the trunk. It comes in 
a series of absorbent folders between 
brown or black leather-covered boards, 
and has a shoulder strap so that the 
hands may be free to gather the speci- 
mens. Children delight in collecting 
flowers, and this press is a neat and 
attractive way to care for them. 


HE “Club Woman’s Kalendar”’ for 

1916 and 1917 contains spaces for 
engagements, officers, and their tele- 
phone numbers, and a place for mem- 
oranda. It is clear, concise and busi- 
ness-like in appearance. 





should prove 
lf comes 


HE “Silver-Clean Pan” 

a blessing to housekeepers. 
in different sizes and prices from $1.50 
for a single pan 5 x 10 x 33 to the large 
reinforced one for $20.00. The silver 
to be cleaned is placed in the pan, a 
solution of salt and soda poured over it, 
“the pan does the rest.”” The pan 
ood Housekeeping 


and 
is endorsed by the **¢ 
Institute.” 


| 

















A linen store for one hundred years 


The Linen Book 


We invite every woman reader of The 
House Beautiful who is interested in 
securing fine quality goods at reason- 
able prices to send postal for ** The 
Linen Book,”’ which fully illustrates 
and describes some big values in Nap- 
kins, Doilies, Centrepieces, Lunch 
Cloths, Table Cloths and Bedroom 
Linens, Rugs, and Dress Materials. 


Samples sent on request 


T. D. Whitney Company 


Temple Pl. and West St., Boston, Mass. 











Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


fs a liquid cement coating, especially adapted for brick, 
masonry, concrete and stucco. Not a paint, it does not 
crack or peel off but becomes an integral part of the wall, 
preventing discoloration and staining. 

Made in several desirable colors. 
Card and information—free. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
W aterproofings—Dampproofings— Technical Paints 


Write for Color 

















COSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR DECO- 
RATION, POSTER ADVERTISING. 
ILLUSTRATION, LIFE PAINTING, 


NEW YORK SCHOOL } 
OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 


Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. 
Opens Sept. léth. 
Send for Illustrated Catalog to 
SUSAN F. BISSELL, Sec. i 


2239 Broadway New Yorki 


PRACTICAL ART— 


















HESS 





The Recessed Steel 
Medicine Cabinet 
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LOCKER 


The Only Modern, Sanitary 
STEEL Medicine Cabinet 





or locker finished in snow-white, 
everlasting enamel, inside and out. 
tiful beveled mirror door. 
brass trimmings. 
COSTS LESS THAN 
Never warps, shrinks, nor swells. 
and vermin proof, easily cleaned. 


Should Be in Every Bath Room 


Four styles—four sizes. To recess 
wall or to hang outside. 
trated circular. 


Makers of Steel Furnaces. 
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baked 
Beau- 
Nickel plate 
Steel or glass shelves. 


WwooD 
Dust 


in 


Send for illus- 


HESS, 923-L, Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 
Pree Booklet 


Canada, 


Ont., 


Berlin, 
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XNARDEN tool aprons of denim or 
heavy cretonne, about 15 inches 
long, have four pockets and tie around 
the waist. They cost $1.25 with trowel, 
fork and blank book. 


AINTED tin boxes of all sizes 

are popular for going-away gifts. 
Filled with small cakes or candies they 
are acceptable on the trip and the at- 
tractive box may be used to hold small 
affairs after the goodies are eaten. 
One of the most unusual seen lately 
was a round box of tin, 10 inches across, 
painted in a durable lacquer finish of 
scarlet and gold. It was quite good 
looking enough to put on a table or 
desk at its journey’s end. It was 
boxed, with a paper doily inside, and 
cost $2.50. 


A QUAINT bottle is square in shape, 
of Venetian glass in a pale straw 
and has a tiny red glass apple 
$6.00. 


color, 
with green leaves for a stopper. 








HE most distinguished looking desk 

set seen in any of the shops is one 
of plain black wood in a dull teakwood 
finish. It has a narrow line of vermil- 
lion painted around each piece. The 
set consists of blotting pad, letter rack, 
pen tray, stamp box, inkwell, and en- 
velope rack. The complete set is $17.25, 
but each piece may be ordered separately 
if desired. 


CHINE! SE birdeage is attractive 

in natural, polished bamboo. 
These birdeages come in all sizes and 
add an Oriental touch to any room. 
They are proving very popular and are 
quite inexpensive. One pretty little 
cage has a carved, black base, and 
jade ring swing. From the bottom hang 
bright tassels with ornaments made of 
pressed sandal wood in odd_ shapes. 
The tiny drinking cups are of Chinese 
porcelain. The prices range from $3.00 
to $15.00. 


HILDREN’S garden gathering bas- 

kets come in appropriate = sizes. 
There are gay chintz figures appliqued 
on the sides, and each stake is topped 
with a black wooden Russian raven. 
The stakes are sharpened so that they 
be driven into the ground. The 
$2.00 eac ach. 


may 
baskets are $ 


EMONADE semis are now made 
from glass with a spoon blown on 
the end. 


They are 50c. the half dozen. 















| Comfort, convenience, economy 
and safety in the heating of the 
4 home are Petia dete, d with 


” 
Tif (M- NWEAPOLIS 
, HEAT REGULATOR 
4 Proven satisfactory in thousands of homes for over 
30 years. Used with any heating plant, old or new. 
Ye our hardware oe ae ating man sells the 
*Minneapolis.”’ te for booklet. 
MINNE APOLIS WE AT REGULATOR €O. 
2745 Fourth Ave. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Costs 
Less 
Lasts 
Longer 


Reinforced Concrete 


sizes. 
Write for circular. 
FELLOWS & CO. 

127 Portland St. Boston, Mass. 


—! A HOUSE WHICH PAYS 
ITS OWN TAXES 


ures of cubic contents. 
= Special Sketches. 


513 4th Street, So. East, 


Chests protect furs and woolens 
from moth, mice, dust and 
damp. Exquisitely beautiful. 
Daintily fragrant. Wonder- 
fully useful and economical. 
Practically everlasting. Finest 
birthday, or wedding gift. 15 days free trial. We pay the freight. 
Write for big new catalogue with reduced prices. Postpaid FREE 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. L. STATESVILLE, N.C. 





New Low Factory Prices 








Underground Garbage Receiver 


Superior to metal construction. Positively will 
not rust. Sold under written guarantee. No 
extra charge for foot tripper. Five styles and 


THE HOUSE AND A HALF 


r — 
H fl ent 8s YN TAXES 
3 l Sketch plan of this at 1-8” 
ae a 1 scale, showing two plans 


: and four elevations, hand 
colored, with accurate fig- 


MARION ALICE PARKER, 


as - + Minn. 


Free Trial 
Piedmont Red Cedar 











and 
Home the 
—A mine of information 


to FIREPLACES and 
FURNITURE. 





L 


Fireplace 


Let us send you this Booklet Gratis 
rtaining 
IEARTH 
WRITE TODAY 


Colonial Fireplace Company 
4605 W. 12th ST., CHICAGO 








BOWDOIN AND MANLEY 
546 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Draperies, Decorations 
Wall Papers, Furniture, Rugs 
Silhouette Friezes 


Color Sch S 1 and Estimates on Request 














assem Standard 


Underground Garbage Receiver 
Before buying send for our catalog. 
It will pay you. See our list of users. 
LOOK FOR OUR TRADE MARK 
12 Years on the Market. Sold Direct Factory. 


C. H. Stephenson, Mfr, 23 Farrar St, 
124 





Lynn, Mass. 











HITE celluloid knitting needles 

now have black tips that the stitch 
being taken up may be seen without 
straining the eyes. The needles come 
in different sizes. 





WAX candle two inches across set 

in a deep glass receptacle comes 
for use in the bathroom or nursery or 
any place where an inexpensive night 
light is wanted. It gives a soft, low 
light. The glass holder stands in a 
‘candlestick of pierced metal, which may 
be brass or nickel-plated. These lights 


will not extinguish in a draft. The 
candles will burn for fifteen hours. 
They come at 50c. per dozen. The 


candlesticks are $1.50 for the silver 
finish, and $1.25 for the brushed brass. 
These ‘Vigil Lights’’ are excellent for 
country houses. 


HE latest mechanical toys are snails 
that creep with life-like slowness. 
They are fac-similes of living foreign 





specimens, and have flexible rubber 
antennae. 
LAYING ecards with attractive de- 


signs duplicating cross-stitch are 50c. 
apack. Your own initials will be put on 
to order at different prices according to 
the elaborateness of the design. Three 
weeks must be allowed for filling the 
order. 


NE of our subscribers offers for sale 

an antique mahogany desk which 
belonged to Jefferson. Price $225. <A 
sideboard for $150, a bureau valued at 
$50 and several other interesting old 
pieces are included in this collection. 


A* antique silver cream jug and a 
mahogany breakfast table are to 
be had for $35 and $25 respectively. 
The cream jug is rather an unusual 
piece—hand repousse work, in perfect 
condition and hall-marked, 1774, George 
IIl. 


HE small implements for holding 

green corn while eating it were 
made only in silver for a long time. 
Now they come in nickel in the shape of 
tiny ears of corn with sharp prongs to 
insert in each end of the ear. 


TSA RIPPER” is a razor blade for 

ripping seams, set firmly in a wooden 
handle 34” long. It comes boxed for 
60c. 
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TO BUILDERS 
By W. OW, 


HINTS 


HEN buying a place build, 
do not take a piece of property 
that will require some extraordinary 
filling, cutting or grading, because it is 


cheap. Be sure that what you get can 
be easily drained. If there are any 


improvements in the street, such as 
sewer and water, be sure that they are 
accessible. It is far better and cheaper 
in the end to select a good piece of 
property even if it takes the limit of your 
allowance. It is well to have your 
contemplated architect see what you 
intend buying, as he can see its good 
and bad points at a giance. 

Once you have the land, your archi- 
tect can start on your plans. He can- 
not start sooner. Every house has to 
fit the lot as it were; each room must 
have its proper exposures, and the 
principal rooms the right outlook. You 
already know what to expect as to 
general arrangement, sizes of 
etc., having discussed it before you made 
up your schedule. Do not try to add 
anything, or persuade your architect 
to increase this or that, just a little. 
You cannot make changes and additions 
to what he has promised to give you for 
allowance, and expect to have the cost 
within the allowance, and it is not fair 
to him, because as soon as the estimates 
are taken vou will be disappointed with 
them. 

When the plans are being finished, 
be sure that you go over them very 
carefully and see that all the minor de- 
tails, such as lighting, heating, arrange- 
ment of closets, dressers, ete., will meet 
your needs or suit your ideas, as it is 
very easy to change the position of a 
lighting fixture or radiator or to put the 
shelves in one place or another on the 
drawings, without expense, whereas once 
the work is started the cost is heavy. 

When the contractor's estimates are 
in and you have at last obtained one 
that is about the amount you have 
allowed, be sure that he is responsible 
and has had ample experience to show 
that he can do the work. Your archi- 
tect, naturally, would be as interested 
as you are, but if you have any doubt 
insist that the contractor furnish you 
with a surety bond, guarantying the 
performances of his contract. Your 
architect will make out the contracts. 
Most architects use a uniform contract, 
as approved by the American Society 
of Architects. 
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yi Getting a New Slant on Life 


If you want to get away from people and 
just live, build a bungalow in some quiet 
spotin the woods. Make ita simple building 
for week-ends or a more pretentious cottage 
for a real stay. You can find any style you 
want among the many Hodgson Portable 
Houses, made in sections that are quickly 
bolted together. The catalog will convince 
you of their beauty and low price. 

E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 
Room 204, 116 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 
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It’s PORTLAND and it’s WHITE 


EDUSA White Portland Cement has all the 
qualities of any other high testing Portland — 
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dition, it is a pure stainless white—the color your ar- 
chitect will recommend for your new country home. 


MEDUSA WHITE PORTLAND CEMENT 


is the first true white Portland cement ever manu- 
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Medusa Waterproofing it makes exterior finishes water 
and damp-proof, 

Medusa White used in stucco is inexpensive to put on— 
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for vines and shrubs. 
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ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES || 
By AYMAR EMBURY, II 


A suggestive and authoritative discussion of modern American | | 
architecture, its origin, development and possibilities; with 100 | | 
illustrations showing the best and most interesting types of country 
homes in different parts of the country, the work of many architects. 
A book that will interest every country dweller, and every would- 
be country dweller. 
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Fronting Central Park at the 
West 72nd Street Gateway 


Near to all that’s desirable 
Far from all that’s undesirable 


Hotel 
Majestic 


New York 
The House of Good Will 


HE HOTEL MAJESTIC enjoys 
T a world-wide reputation as a 
hotel of great distinction. Fronting 
Central Park at the West Seventy- 
second Street gateway of this most 
beautiful of breathing spaces, it is only 
a few minutes distance from Grand 
Central Station, the Pennsylvania 
Station and Times Square. Since leas- 
ing this property a year ago, Mr. 
Copeland Townsend has succeeded in 
establishing a highly desirable patron- 
age, and the hotel is enjoying the 
greatest prosperity in its history. 
There is wholesome amusement in a 
social atmosphere of elegance and 
refinement that appeals to the most 
fastidious. @ The Hurricane Deck on 
the roof, ‘‘the most delightful place to 
dine and dance on a summer evening,”’ 
will open when weather permits. It 
will afford smart service and refresh- 
ing entertainment at a time when the 
public will appreciate it most. The 
privileges of the Hurricane Deck are 
extended to patrons by card only, 
obtainable at the hotel office. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
CLUB BREAKFASTS. 


Single rooms and suites for the accom- 
modation of transient as well as per- 
manent guests. Transient rates, $2.00 
per day upwards. 

Illustrated booklet of Hotel, also Empire Tour 
Book containing Auto Road Maps of New 
York State, free on application to 


COPELAND TOWNSEND, Lessee-Director 
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TALKS WITH 
OUR READERS 


N September, in THe House 

BEAUTIFUL, we come again 
to a Building Number. So, the 
September number will be full 
of houses—exteriors, interiors 
and those interesting maps of 
other people’s ideas of what 
houses ought to be, called floor 
plans. We suppose that logic- 
ally a building number ought 
to be most interesting to those of 
our readers who are on the eve 
of building, but we have a 
theory that it is just as inter- 
esting to those who have built, 
and as for those persons who 
never expect to build—if there 
are any!—it must be the open 
sesame to that condition of 
human bliss in which we can 
judge the other fellow with no 
fear of his ever being able to sit 
in judgment on us. 

Houses are interesting to us 
primarily because—poor, feath- 
erless, furless, unprotected ani- 
mals that we are—we all have 
to live in some kind of habita- 
tion, but that’s not the whole 
reason, for there are any number 
of things that we all have to do, 
and yet in which we are not 
absorbingly interested: all men 
—or most all minus a few billion 
scattered over the face of the 
earth—have to wear collars of 
one kind or another, and their 
comfort depends largely on the 
kind, but one couldn’t imagine 
getting out a Fall Collar Num- 
ber—or a Hairpin Number for 
the women. 

No, other people’s houses are 
an absorbing study because, to 
a large extent, they reveal to us 
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Flagged ‘Teevec e of House at Gloucester, 
Photograph by Thomas E. Marr & Son 
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Another Hundred and Fifty Dollar Room 
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A Summer House for a Community 
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OUR READER’S 
SERVICE 
R EADER’S Service letters 


are the joy of our editorial 
existence. Those letters are just 
like chats with the writers, chats 
that take place in their houses, 
houses into which the Reader’s 
Service is invited to enter be- 
cause its business and pleasure is 
to be asked and to answer all sorts 
of questions about the all sorts of 
things that go to make up a 
house, inside, outside, and in 
the garden. 


Ss 


























tee wesc scene ee od \. M. B. Sometime we should like to 

Marr & Son 129 make a Reader’s Service Pil- 

‘ourt.. . . David D. Barnes 134 grimage, a sort of Cook’s Tour 

were Charlotte Duncan 136 to the Houses of Subseribers We 

. Alice Crary Sutcliffe 138 Have Helped, and see how that 

wallpaper—which we admired 

Alice Van Leer Carrick 139 so much in the sample—looked 

Designed by Thomas Mott Shaw 142 on the wall, whether that chintz 

hae ew Or 143 lighted up that north chamber, 

and whether that new window on 

ee 144 the stair landing was as suc- 

144 cessful in reality as it was in our 

145 architect’s drawing. It would 

oe ae 145 be a pretty long and far journey, 

Elizabeth Stone Macdonald 146 taking us from Canada to South 

Maem? a is America, from Oregon to llorida, 

Making a House Livable 149 with innumerable one-night 

: Designed by ne stops all through the Middle 

Raymond B. Ensign and Ernest W. Watson 150 West, but we are sure that it 

.Thomas P. Robinson 152 would be mighty interesting, 

Lydia LeBaron Walker 154 and some of the places we 

rr re 156 are frankly anxious about—we 

The Guest Room should like to see how our 
Conducted by Harriette T. Richardson 15 answers worked out. 

For instance, we shouid like 

Designed by Edgar T. P. Walker 160 to see that iron bed with a 

canopy top that, because of 

ee 166 some disability of the occupant, 

Se) 168 had to be elevated at the foot 

169 by wooden blocks twelve inches 

high. We spent an afternoon 

drawing diagrams of that bed 

















the personality of those who live 


and devising how to drape it 








in them, and what we want most 
in life—though we may _ not 
realize it—is to understand the other fellow and to have him under- 
stand us. We feel sure that if some of us could understand why some 
of the others of us prefer the Mission style of architecture to the 
Northern Colonial, we would have taken a wide step toward the 
Brotherhood of Man, Universal Peace and the Economic Indepe nde nee 
of Women—just what the last has to do with the subject, we’re not 
sure, except that it seems, at present, to have something to do with 
everything. We always think of our two Building Numbers, the 

Fall and the Spring, as the numbers that are the most human as 
well as the most technical. 


)> 


with valence and tester so that 
it would look ‘‘on the level.” 
And we should like to see the house of the woman who had only 
$300 to spend for the furnishing of her entire little house; and the 
place where we helped to plant shrubs to hide an unsightly view, 
and that other place where we did our best to make the house seem 
further from the street than it was, by the way we laid out the entgance 
path and drive; and we’d like to go to prayer-meeting in the ¢ Nureh 
where we settled the question of the kind of new flooring for the vestibule. 

Yes, it would be an interesting trip. And—in all modesty we say 1 
but with shy hope—if you'd like us to eall on you, too, write us and 


say,‘ Would you?”’ 






































The flagged terrace, close to the brilliant ocean, sparkling in the sunlight. The house and garden lie lovingly along the 
cliffs above the sea, and one would imagine that only time could so thoroughly incorporate them into the landscape. 
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THE NEW OLD HOUSE 


A SUMMER HOME AT GLOUCESTER—OLD PANELLING, OLD FURNITURE, OLD BRICKS IN THE FLOORS, 
HELP TO GIVE THE TONE OF TIME—A HOUSE WITHOUT A DINING ROOM 


BY A. M. B. 


HE first time that we went there was after night fall, and 

we were glad that our earliest impressions were only 
of the interior, conveying its complete illusion of a remote, 
bygone century. No outside effects dispelled any of the 
quaintness of our surroundings. They were thrown, crisp 
and clear, upon our minds’ screen, like some great master’s 
picture of an interior, mellowed and ripened by that ineffable 
touch which genius and time 
alone can give. 

It was four o’clock of the 
November afternoon before 
we could break away from 
the shadows of the city, and 
run along the shore in our 
car to spend a night at the 
new, old house. The family 
of our hospitable host had 
recently deserted him to 
move to their Boston home, 
and before he followed, he 
urged our coming down for 
at least a night, to see for 
ourselves the house of which 
we had heard so much. 

It was one of those autumn 
days when the darkness 
comes so suddenly that one 
seems to bump one’s head 
against it, and although the 
day was drawing to a close 
when we left town, we were 
quite unprepared for its swift 
departure. There was only 
a glimmer of light in the 
western sky as we slid along 
the boulevard at Revere 
Beach, deserted now by its 
gay crowds, only a few gulls 
circling over the long expanse 
of solitary sea and sand. 
Soon the light faded out 
entirely and the last of our 
trip was taken in darkness. 
It grew cold, and we were 











The beautiful, panelled walls, now painted a warm, cream whi 
from an old house built in 1724. 


glad of our fur coats, as we nestled among the rugs of the 
open car, the chilly salt breeze blowing across our faces. As we 
neared our journey’s end, we wondered, looking about us, 
now barely able to discern any object distinctly, how we should 
know when we had reached our destination. We were running 
swiftly through an unfamiliar, deserted country road, when, 
suddenly, as we passed a high wall, a man sprang from a 
gateway shouting and wav- 
ingalantern. He proved to 
be on the lookout for us and 
we were only too glad to 
respond. 

We descended from the 
ear, taking our wraps and 
light luggage, and later sent 
our chauffeur on to the 
village, directing him to 
return in the morning. 
Piloted by our lantern bearer, 
we went through the gate- 
way, and followed him over 
the stone flags, under an 
arbor, to the low front door, 
now flung wide open to 
receive us. Its arched door- 
way framed the tall, young 
figure of our host, behind 
him the tea things gleamed 
upon the low, gate-legged 
table, and light and warmth, 
too, seemed to be greeting us 
like friends. We entered 
eagerly, threw off our coats, 
and looked joyfully about us. 
Could any house so appar- 
ently old be really new, we’ 
questioned. 

The beautiful, panelled 
walls, painted now a warm, 
cream white, he assured us, 
had been taken bodily from 
an old house built in 1724. 
Not a line is changed. ‘The 
casements of the doors and 


, were taken bodily 


Not a line Wiis i! ced. 


Copyrigh', 1916, by The House Beau'iful P blis) ( I 
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windows remain unaltered. 
the panelling of the wall, the quaint, square panes, are all fitted 
into the construction of their new surroundings. 
ful uneven sizes of the different doors tell the story of a bygone 


time, of two centuries 
ago, when picturesque 
proportions were too 
interesting to sacrifice 
for the purely practical 
and when manual labor 
was cheap and the days 
of machinery unknown. 

At one side of the 
cosy, old-time hallway, 
facing the casement 
windows of the bay, 
stands a Queen Anne 
cabinet, filled with 
beautiful examples of 
rare Korean and Japan- 
ese pottery brought 
intact from an old 
house in this country, 
where it had been all 
collected prior to the 
year 1750. The exqui- 
site, mellow tints and 
simple, pure forms of 
these pieces have found 
a perfect setting within 
those flat-toned, pan- 
elled walls, the soft bro- 
cade, with which the 
cabinet is lined, making 
an artistic background 
for them. That early 
lover of a foreign art, 
who collected them so 
carefully in the long 
ago, would surely be 
glad today, could he 
but realize that his 
treasures are guarded 
most carefully, and 
kept together, just as 
he gathered them from 
half barbaric lands; 
those lands which, in 
his day, were almost in- 
accessible. The soft 
rose tints of the old 
bricks on the paved 
floor give all the color 
that is needed in con- 
trast to the walls, and 
notes of decision are 
added by the dark oak 
furniture. 

“T meant to have 
only American things,” 
our host said, as we 
sipped our tea, “but I 


had to change my ideas a little, and decided to admit articles 
brought over to this country prior to 1800.” 

Warmed and enthusiastic, we were shown up the narrow 
staircase to our delightful rooms. 
gay with birds and flowers, encased in light green woodwork, 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


The arches of the old doorways, 


house, conveyed no sense of chill. 
windows opened to the very floor. 


The delight- 








is needed in contrast to 


The soft rose tints of the old bricks of the floor give all the color that 
the walls, and notes of decision are added by the dark oak  fvrniture. 





At one side of the hallway, facing the casement windows, stands a Queen Anne cabinet, filled 
with beautiful examples of Korean and Japanese pottery brought intact from an old house in this 
country, where it had been collected prior to the year 1750. 


had come to complete our party. 


The walls of mine were 


131 


from which emanated so cheerful a sentiment of freshness and 
summertime that the November wind, soughing about the 


Long diamond paned 


Outside of them, vines, 


now almost denuded of 
their leaves, were climb- 
ing in profusion. The 
adjoining room had 
upon its walls the ver: 
paper that once adorne:! 
those of Horace Wai- 
pole. What pictures it 
conjured up of famous 
Strawberry Hill! We 
imagine that we see the 
delightful Sir Horace 
writing his celebrated 
letters there, so filled 
with wit and gossip, ard 
we fancy that the rocm 
resounds to the gay 
voices of those charm- 
ing ladies Waldegrave, 
as they tell their uncle 
of the progress of their 
portrait, painted by the 
great Sir Joshua Pey- 
nolds. How young and 
beautiful they <cem, 
instinct again with life 
and charm, warmed 
into being by our con- 
tact with their uncle’s 
paper! 

It was time to diess 
for dinner, before we 
had half finished in- 
specting all the intei- 
esting old things about 
us, silhouettes and rare 
engravings, miniatures 
and quaint pieces of 
furniture, we must stop 
examining them all now 
to hasten down to join 
our host and his two 
other expected guests. 

We found them ali 
ready, waiting for us in 
the hall, our host bear- 
ing a tray with cups of 
steaming mead, which 
he had brewed for us 
himself. We sipped its 
spicy, foamy sweetness. 
with a consciousness 

that no other drink; 
could have fitted half: 
so congruously into ovr} 
mood and our sur- | 
roundings. : 

We were glad to greet ; 


these old acquaintances, the two guests, near neighbors, who ; 
One was a famous portrait ‘ 
painter, herself a fitting subject for an artist’s brush. Her well 
shaped head was individualized by the bands of hair drawn 
flatly about it, and her graceful outlines were draped in a 





















In the sunken garden at the foot of the 
brick terrace, the mossy stones, the vines, 
the sod are knit together as if they 
were companions of long standing. 

The lines of the roof have 
great variety and charm. 
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Co vyrighted by Thomas E. Ma:. and Son 
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ee 
The flagged entrance courtyard, separated Fe 
from the country road by a high wall. Ped 
Notice how the curve of the latticed + 
arch at the left repeats, with varia- 
tion, the curve of the lattice 
under the porch roof. 
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August 1916 THE HOUSE 
diaphonous, tawny, chiffon gown. Her companion was a clever 
writer, and conspicuous figure, who is far from the scene of 
that gay evening now. For months he has been in Europe 
on the firing line, responding valiantly to the great world cry 
for help. 

“Where is the dining room?”’ we asked. 

“There is none, we have our meals wherever we happen to 
feel like having them,” our host replied, smiling, and he led 
the way to a long north parlor where the heavily curtained 
windows and dim lights gave us a feeling of cosy security 
against the chill autumn night. We dined at a long, narrow, 
refectory table of old oak, pushed up against the divan by the 
wall. Two of us sat there among the pillows like the old 
Romans, and the others drew about the board in their high, 
earved chairs. A hand wrought linen cloth, adorned with 
rare old lace, covered 
the table. Tall can- 
dles stood at either 
end, reflected in the 
dimly polished sur- 
face of the pewter 
ware, and red berries 
with dull green leaves 
were grouped con- 
vincingly. 

The servants had 
departed with the 
family and were re- 
placed by fisher- 
men’s wives from the 
near town, women of 
Provence, who came 
to cook and serve for 
us, simple, friendly 
souls, fitting into the 
old surroundings 
with a homely 
charm. One of them 
I can vouch for as 
having a taste for 
cooking that makes 
of her a cordon bleu. 
Perhaps enhanced 
by the subtle quali- 
ties of mead, and 
certainly 2n'vened 
by the laughter and wit of those gathered about the board, 
the repast seemed wellnigh perfect. Monks of old may have 
assembled, too, for meals, about that table, and laughed and 
quaffed until the thick walls of their refectory echoed to their 
merriment. At that moment, we seemed as free from care 
among the things of a past age as in those days before modern 
discoveries had brought their toll of worry and anxiety into our 
modern lives. 

We realized that all delightful things must have an end when 
far into the evening we watched our friends depart. The 
artist, swathed in a long, pale blue cloth mantle, one end of 
which was thrown across her shoulder, tripped over the 
flagstones lightly in her tawny, satin slippers, her companion’s 
lantern guiding her steps, and casting weird, distorted lights 
and shadows across her path. 

“Good night,” we called. 

“Good night,” they answered back through the cold mists of 
the autumnal evening. 

The next: morning was a surprise, for summer, beautiful, 
eternal summer, like a coy, laughing maiden, had returned to 
us. We threw open our casements to dress and let the warm 
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The bedrooms are full of interesting old things—silhouettes and rare engravings, miniatures and 
quaint pieces of furniture. The small paned windows open to the floor. In one bedroom is the very 
paper that once hung in Sir Horace Walpole’s house at Strawberry Hill. 
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sunshine and the soft sea air console us for the chill wind of 
the night before. Out on the calm, blue ocean in front of us, 
the fisherman was singing in his boat as he reset his lobster 
pots, and the sward in the sunken garden was as seductively 
green as in the months of summer. 

We had made a tryst to see some far-famed muffins manu- 
factured in the kitchen, and hurried down to keep it 

As we passed the north parlor, we noticed that all traces of 
our party of the night before were gone. The room suggested 
anything but food and feasting. 

We found our host on the terrace arranging some geranium 
pots against the wall. How did he know that the blue settle 
beside their scarlet flowers, and the reflections on the open 


casement windows would make a sort of prologue for the sea * 


and sky, but after all why does he know just how so many 
things should look? 

“Do you paint?” 
I asked him. 

‘‘Sometimes a 
little,’ he answered, 
as I leaned on the 
chair beside me. “I 
finished painting 
that chair back this 
morning.” 

Still laughing, we 
entered the neat 
kitchen from the end 
of the terrace. We 
stood by the square 
deal table watching 
the deft cook. Near 
us, over an antique 
bench, hung a large 
oil painting whose 
highly varnished sur- 
face portrayed im- 
partially the artist’s 
subject and the re- 
flections of the 
quaint kitchen. 

The breakfast 
things were spread 
on another long 
table, in a southeast 
room of the house, 
this time before open, sunny windows, looking out to sea. 
We sat facing the ocean, our backs to the room, nothing to 
interfere with our view, but tall glass pitchers filled with milk 
or water, vases of long-stemmed flowers, and dishes of bright 
colored fruits. 

Later, we wandered through the many apartments, each 
with its own distinctive touch of other times, through the oak 
panelled Jacobean music room, and out on to the flagged 
terraces, so close to the brilliant ocean, sparkling in the sun- 
light. 

The house and garden lie lovingly along the cliffs above the 
sea, and one would imagine that only time could so thoroughly 
incorporate them into the landscape. The mossy stones, the 
vines, the sod, seemed to knit them all together like companions 
of long-standing. 

We had been looking up at the fascinating bell tower, a 
feature of an older civilization, when we happened to notice the 
carved figure of “St. Joseph” fastened against the wall. It 
was a figurehead of a Gloucester fishing boat, and for years 
the hand-carved statue had withstood the strain of travel and 

(Continued on page 164) 
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ouse witha Shade Court 


be David D Barney 


HIS is a seaside house designed for a location in which it 
must gain its chief protection from the sun by harboring 
the shade of its own walls. 

Those to whom the shore connotes a wide sweep of sand 
dunes and open moor—where the largest growth of trees is 
the wind-stunted pitch pine or cedar—rather than the trans- 
planted suburb that spells “development,” will probably be 
ready to sympathize with the purpose out of which the sketches 
have grown. 

Nowhere else does one feel so keenly the thrill of the “ glorious 
sun-colored earth,” by reason perhaps of the complementary 
brilliance of the water. Neither on the other hand are there 
many places where the heat of a still summer day is so ines- 
‘apable. But it is a poor enthusiast who would be daunted by 
the tyranny of the sun. 

Here is a man who chose rather to draw its fangs so to speak. 
The friend for whom the house was designed, or, rather, with 
whom it was designed—for the idea of the house germinated in 
his seasoned experience—at once stated and solved his problem. 
This problem was threefold in his mind. The chief need was 
obviously for the greatest possible amount of shade, not only 
for the house but also for the area immediately around it 
from which the heat might be reflected back into the rooms. 
It was equally desirable that all the living-rooms should be 
open to the breeze. It is a whimsical wind on our shores and 
may blow from all quarters during a single day. Could we 
capture it for our uses in spite of itself? Thirdly, the house 
from its location on a slope rising from the southern side of an 
irregular inlet must look out across the cove to the open sea. 

My friend’s few acres are somewhat isolated in the midst of 
a moor, knee deep in wild fern, huckleberry and juniper, and 
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with clumps of cedar and pine running at times almost to 
the water’s edge. This moor skirts a white curving beach 
some miles long. 

Into this half wild setting it surely would not do to ob- 
trude too sophisticated a house which exhaled civilization at 
every balanced window. It should conform to the breadth of 
the surroundings and express the requirements in the simplest 
possible terms. ne 

The patio plan with its square enclosed court would admit- 
tedly obtain the maximum amount of shade. But this is a 
closed type of plan through which the breeze would not 
sasily find its way, and it grew out of conditions in which a 
particular vista did not usually play a part. 

The English, eager to catch whatever sunshine their gray 
skies vouchsafe, have devised a plan there known as a ‘‘sun- 
trap”? which comprises a court open to the South. As our aim 
was exactly opposite to theirs what simpler than the expedient 
of reversing their scheme and achieving a ‘“‘shade-trap’’? 

The view desired was to the north-east and this was favored 
somewhat by turning the north court of the plan slightly in 
that direction. The court is of a U form with the arms spread- 
ing at the outer ends to give greater breadth. A double 
advantage is gained by this as the wings converging to the 
south compress the inner terrace to a width across which the 
shadows from the walls will stretch during the greater part 
of the day. 

Always a certain part of the court will be in shadow. The 
height of walls on the court side of the wings is greater than 
on their outer sides; thus: increasing the shade within the 
court, since shadows would be cast by the eaves rather than 
the ridge. 
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A large vorch on the 
south front excludes the 
sun from the living- 
room and affords out- 
door shelter from the 
north-east storms 
which are most fre- 
quent on this coast. 
The diagonal wings will 
also help to make the 
house accessible to the 
breeze and since the 
living-rooms occupy 
the full width of the 
house, they are open 
to both sea and shore 
breeze. 

The house is entered 
from the road at the 
south-west corner. The 
entrance hall leads into 
the living-room on one 
side and to the dining- 
room on the other, 








It will be noted that 
these windows are not 
covered by the south 
porch as the effect of 
light streaming into the 
little recess is counted 
upon as a foil to the 
high cool room. The 
ingle will provide a 
retired corner for read- 
ing, in anticipation of 
which, recesses for 
books are built into the 
wall opposite the win- 
dows and balancing 
them in size. 

From this end of the 
room also a door leads 
to the bedroom wing. 
The bedrooms are little 
more than cubicles in 
size since in such a 
house they serve no 
other purpose than for 
sleeping quarters and, 








while opposite the en- 
trance door another 
door leads to the court. 
The living-room is the 
centre of interest within the house. It is open to the roof, 
which is carried on trusses and purlins of primitive form, the 
ridge being 18 feet above the floor. 

The walls here, as indeed throughout the house, are of 
rough scoured plaster to which a slight amount of color 
will be added in the mixing and the walls thereafter left 
unpainted. The mullioned and transomed windows of the 
north wall reach nearly to the eaves, giving from the inside 
a satisfactory frame to the view through the court. From 
the outside these windows focalize the design of the court and 
at the same time express the height of the room within. 

At the easterly end of the living-room, where it will 
act as a buffer to the stormy east wind, is an ingle 
recess large enough for a group to gather within it. 
Through the south windows of the ingle the light will 
slant across the face of the chimney breast. 


The south side of the house, showing the porch off the 
living-room-and the maids’ porch. 


A seaside house designed for a location in which it must gain its chief protection 
from the sun by harboring the shade of its own walls. 





as two large casements 
occupy almost the en- 
tire outside wall, they 
are nearly ‘‘semi-convertible” in type. At the northern 
corner of the wing and nearest to the beach is a dressing 
room for the bathers, and for greater convenience there is a 
similar one in the opposite wing. 

The north-western wing is given over to the dining-room 
and service. In the latter it should be noted that the pro- 
tection from the sun as well as cross ventilation of the rooms 
is obtained as in the remainder of the house. 

In the northern extremity of this wing, a second story 
provides for maids’ bedrooms. 

It is possible to finish a second story in this entire wing, 

though this is the only portion of the house intended to 
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a be so used. Should this be done, even at a later time, 


additional bedrooms would be provided. These would 
),. Open upon the court and the treatment of them would 
be practically that of a glazed loggia. 
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The open veranda built on the east, facing the sea. 


WHISTLING OYSTER 


THE TRUE STORY OF A SUCCESSFUL 








TEAHOUSE 


N establishing a teahouse the 

first question of importance to 
be decided is location. My pref- 
erence was for a place on the 
coast, and I spent many hours turning over in my mind 
various localities. At last I recalled a scrap of conversa- 
tion heard some years before, but not in connection with the 
proposition in mind. The sentence that stood out was, 
‘“* “Crowds of people go there in summer.’ ’”’ So one day in the 
late winter I wrote to the postmaster of Ogunquit, Maine, 
and asked him if he knew of any barns, or little old-fashioned 
houses for rent; if there were any teahouses there, et cetera. 
Very promptly came a reply that he had cottages, camps, 
barns; in fact every kind of a building suitable for human 
habitation, for sale or for rent; that there were no teahouses 
and that he would be glad to show his property. 

His letter was so persuasive that an immediate reply was 
sent to say that I would come next week on a certain train 
to look the field over. This prompt attention to business 
did not meet with cordial approval and a second letter 
suggested that February was not a good month to view seashore 
property, that later it would look much more attractive and 
intimated that I had better wait for warmer weather. But I 
went when I said that I would. 

From Portsmouth by ferry to Badger’s island to connect 
with a trolley line operated on two-hour time, seemed an 
undertaking, but it was worth the effort. It was a lovely 
ride over a road turning and winding continuously over hill 
and dale, through long stretches of pine woods with now a 
glimpse of the blue sea, and then a broad expanse of ocean. 

Ogungnit village midafternoon in winter was indeed asleep, 
as well as the postmaster, who had no idea that I meant to 
come and was not 
prepared to take 
me about. It was 
not an auspicious 
day—“ ‘ Thursday 
was for taking and 
delivering orders’ ”’ 
(the upkeep of a 
general store went 
with the duties of 
postmaster) ‘ ‘and 
the horse could not 


be spared, and _ Sea-weed for clambakes grows on rocks like these. 
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what did I want anyway, and what 
did I propose to do with a tea- 
house’ ’’? 

After much debating it was 
decided that the horse could be spared and off we went in a gig 
for two, not on the country road, but across the moors to the 
bluff called Israel’s Head and down to Perkins Cove. There 
perched on the bank of a half frozen stream, bordered by huge 
willow trees stood the shack later converted into the teahouse 
known as “The Whistling Oyster.” 

It was a beautiful scene. The sea, just a few feet beyond, 
rolling and breaking over the rocks; the fishing boats hauled 
up on the beach further down; a stalwart fisherman coming 
up from the cove with a string of fish just caught; a rosy light 
over the snow on the bluff and down below the bank, a steely, 
blue black thread of water gurgling through a thin sheet of ice. 

The shack was a tiny building one story and a half, covered 
with shingles weathered by time to a soft silvery gray. It had 
just one room with a big north window and a chimney, that 
was literally all there was of it. Originally it had been a store, 
had been moved to the bank of the Josias river, a big window 
put in, and occupied as a working studio by an artist. The 
setting was ideal, the building had good lines, it could be 
made over and added to, so the bargain was sealed and the 
first step taken. 

In early May began the reconstruction. A wide veranda 
was built on the east side facing the ocean. Here tea was to be 
served when the weather permitted. Two casement windows 
which gave on the veranda were fitted with flower boxes 
and a flower bed four feet wide was dug to be filled later with 
hardy plants and annuals. Inside, the studio had a big north 
light 6 x 64 feet under which was built the entire width of the 
room some 17 feet, 
a window seat, 
divided into 
tions, each section 
hung on hinges, 
opened up sepa- 
rately and made 
excellent store 
closets. Outwardly, 
it looked to be 
simply an attrac- 
tive seat piled with 


Quite different from the brooding type of rock. cushions. Beside 
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An attractive corner of the living room showing the big north window. The 
glass globes in the window are lobster-pot buoys. 


the north window there were two windows on the west, one on 
the south, and one facing the ocean, east. This made a very 
light room 17 x 33 feet. The east window was cut down into 
a doorway, almost on a level with the veranda and a Dutch 
door, painted a vivid green and fitted with an old-fashioned 
brass latch and colonial knocker made an attractive entrance 
to the studio. A couple of old window sashes found in the 
village did for doors to cupboards built each side of the big 
window, a corner was taken off for a closet and stairs were built 
in another corner and gave access to an unfinished loft. A 
series of shelves were placed round one doorway. In fact 
shelves and cupboards were built wherever a space could be 
found, all utilized later to display a small collection of old 
silver, copper, brass and other salable articles collected the 
previous winter in 
Europe. The walls and 
ceiling were sheathed 
and stained a soft dull 
green, the floor also was 
painted green, almost a 
black. A large open 
Franklin stove found 
in Portsmouth with 
tall brass andirons 
together with some 
family pieces of ma- 
hogany gave a quaint 
homelike appearance 
to what had been a 
very ugly room. 

The equipment for 
serving tea ‘the first 
year consisted of 


The deck piazza where tea was served in fair weather. 





The simplest of corner closets that breaks the angle of the room and at the 
same time serves as wall space and shelf. 


six tables, twenty-four chairs of good stout oak, simple in 
design, and stained black,—you can do it yourself,—and then 
covered .with a coat of spar varnish to protect them from 
exposure to sun and rain, which was considerable on the 
open veranda. The English green and white china became so 
popular that most of it was sold during the summer and 
delivered at the close of the season. This necessitated a 
second importation. Plain silver, and last but not least in 
giving an added touch of refinement, damask doilies of a fine 
quality. 

To have dainty appointments, good service, the best quality 
of food carefully prepared, to specialize in a few things rather 
than to attempt too great a variety, to pay attention to details 
and to make a sufficient charge to maintain this high standard, 
I found to be a good 
business policy. 

The first year, eight 
hundred persons were 
served in three months 
between the hours of 
three and six o’clock on 
week days only. Many 
more might have been 
accommodated if the 
equipment had _ been 
adequate, so the next 
year the veranda was 
enlarged, the front of 
the building extended, 
two rooms added, 
double the number of 
tables and chairs were 

(Centinued on page 163) 





A room of this informal nature lends itself to built-in features. 

















THREE TYPES OF WHEELED TRAYS 


A NECESSITY FOR MODERN HOSPITALITY—AN EFFICIENT AID BOTH INDOORS AND OUT 
BY ALICE CRARY SUTCLIFFE 


N° woman, until she owns a tea-wagon, can compute its 
LN value. Not alone aiding her to serve tea but in in- 
numerable other ways, it assists the housewife. Three times a 
day it will carry clean plates from pantry shelves to table, 
and from table to sink; and when the dishes are dried, wheel 
them back to the shelves from which they started. Nor is 
that all. At the hostess’ side it will hold an extra course, 
either entree, salad, or dessert, with the needed plates and 
silver. Later it will convey the after-dinner coffee to the 
drawing room, and the smoker’s outfit to the master of the 
house and his guests, both at once, if desired, upon the upper 
and lower shelves. 

One housewife whom I know calls it her “‘ Maid of All-work”’ 
for it is kitchen assistant as well as dining-room and porch 
helper. A knock at the door announces the arrival of the 
ordered groceries; instead of admitting the muddy-footed 
carrier, the housewife wheels her wagon to the doorway and 
the lad places the packages upon the trays; then she 
wheels them to the kitchen cabinet, the pantry shelf, or the 
refrigerator. This not only saves time, but enables her to 
keep her kitchen floor free from the intracking of dirt. 


When it is a kitchen assistant a clean paper will protect its \ 


beauty, or a cover of white oil-cloth cut to fit each shelf. 

Three mahogany tray-wagons are 
shown here, and all are types which 
accord with Colonial furniture. Any 
one of these wagons will harmonize with 
an old-time sideboard, and with its share 
of silver and glass-ware, stand muster 
among the critical. Rubber-tired wheels 
prevent jolt and jar to dainty china, 
and a slight lift of the handle and an 
onward push will convey the entire outfit 
for a summer afternoon’s hospitality to 





















These three 
wheeled trays 
vary principally 
in the disposition 
and size of the 
wheels 
rear. The trays 
are shown ar- 
ranged for after- 
dinner coffee, for 
tea and for iced 
coffee, but their 
uses are legion. 


in the 


parlor, porch or lawn, or wherever you desire to serve your 
guests. 

One holds an after-dinner coffee service ready for its ride 
to the drawing room. The platter on the lower shelf may 
be filled with mottoes in verse for later amusement, with a 
tidbit of sweets tucked in the vari-colored papers. A drawer 
beneath the upper shelf provides a useful stowaway place for 
extra napkins or a bonbon box. The tray is lined with plate 
glass, that it may be easily cleaned, and it may be lifted out 
by the handles at either end. 

Another table, with straight legs mounted on rear castors, 
is shown equipped for tea. The projection of the lower shelf 
provides ample space for additional plates of sandwiches and 
cake, while the porcelain basket of flowers adds a dainty touch. 

The remaining wagon is refreshingly attractive for a hot 
summer afternoon when iced coffee is provided for refreshment. 
This etched glass-ware is particularly pretty with the glass 
“straws” for dainty sipping. It will be noticed that this 
wagon has only one rear wheel and is therefore less likely to 
catch on rugs and doorsills. In every case, care must be 
exercised that the receptacles are not over-filled, lest their 
contents ‘“‘joggle’’ out when the wagon is being wheeled. 
Any of the three is calculated to delight the heart of the 
fortunate lady of the house who becomes 
its happy possessor. I can fancy no gift 
more acceptable to a bride, be she blessed 
with much or less, the wheeled trays will 
save her many stepsaday. Prices vary: 
a mahogany wagon may be purchased for 
any amount ranging between ten and 
twenty-five dollars; wagons of wicker may 
be had at less cost and are equally useful 
though a care to keep dusted. These 
blend well with porch furniture and are 
much in vogue for out-of-door use. 
































ANOTHER HUNDRED 
AND 
FIFTY DOLLAR ROOM 


A DINING-ROOM INEXPENSIVELY FURNISHED 
WITH ANTIQUE PIECES 


BY ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


AM not the spider, and you are not the fly, nor am I spin- 

ning you a web of deceit, but, since I have so “many 
curious things to show you when you're there,” won’t you 
walk into my dining-room, my ‘‘dining-parlor” as my be- 
loved Jane Austen would have called it. In reality it is 
nothing half so grand; it was probably the old farm-kitchen; a 
very large room for my very little cottage, for, at its greatest 
length it measures twenty-six feet, and it is quite fourteen 
feet wide. In those late eighteenth century days when 
Democracy was something more than a mere name, no doubt 
farmer and farm-hands alike ate in this long, low-ceilinged 
room. The fire-place has the old brick ovens at one end; 
brown-bread, beans and pies were baked there and, as far as 
possible, I have restored its honest, useful appearance of do- 
mesticity as 1790 knew it. 

The house was full of problems when we took it. You may 
remember that I told you it was badly placed; so built that it 
gets almost no sun. Perhaps in the free days when it was 
first planned, when it stood, the centre of wide fields, without 
shadowing trees or encroaching buildings, its aspect was 
different. Now, although the exposure of the dining-room is 
south-west, it is anything but over light. Naturally I experi- 
mented with wall-papers—I knew, oh, so bitterly little then 
—first a dense crimson cartridge paper because I wanted some- 
thing “‘cheerful.’”” That was abominable. It not only swal- 
lowed up the light, but, by the relentless law of color, made the 
room seem smaller. My next venture was a flowered paper 
in a tapestry effect, better, but far too modern in design. 
Now, by happiest chance, I have found just the right back- 
ground; a soft grayish brown, perhaps there is the merest 
mist of green in it, not solid in surface, but faintly dappled 
so that there is the constant play of light and shade on it. Its 
color relation to my parlor is fortunate; one room leads directly 
into the other, and the gray in both papers binds them together. 
My curtains are printed English linen, doves and graceful 
floral baskets on an écru background, and looking as if the 
pattern had been copied from some old ‘toile de Jouy.”’ 
This was more expensive by the yard than my rose-chintz, the 
price being $1.25, but the material was so wide that I could 
split it, and thus make my dining-room curtains cost less than 
the ones in my parlor. 

The woodwork is painted a glossy ivory, a trifle deeper in 
tone than my other room, and we have the grandeur of a hard- 
wood floor. It used to be soft pine, wide boards that splintered 
incessantly, and that joggled if you stepped on them too hard. 
Now it is a serviceable floor, dulled to a darkish brown with 
coats of oil and constant rubbing, and because of this treat- 
ment it tones in with the rest of the room as a light, highly- 
polished surface never could. On the floor I have some small- 
ish rugs, two woven rag, one Oriental, and all of these rugs 
blend brown and russet hues together, and bind the colors of the 
floor and walls in one unit. 

Now that I have shown you my background I want to tell 
you about my furniture, its period and its arrangement. 
“Let’s pretend” again. We have just walked in from the 
parlor, and at once we stand in front of my old fire-place. As 
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Old pieces of brass, copper and pewter picked up for a song. 


Empire card table, pewter platter, faience plates, stencilled chairs. 
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far as the rest of the room goes its placement is unusual, for 
it is quite at one end. As I have said I have tried to restore 
in every detail the eighteenth century “feeling”’ of my fire- 
place and mantel. I know you are going to ask me about the 
plates above the clock. Everybody does; and then I tell them 
that my dining-room was a waste of desolate ugliness when I 
first saw it, that the fire-place was boarded up, and a great, 
staring stove furnished the necessary heat. Those plates cover 
the stove-pipe holes, not to be disguised in any other way, for 
this oblong box was firmly built into the room and not easily re- 
movable. The plates themselves are dark blue; one old Delft, 
the other Staffordshire, and from sheer, compelling ugliness 
[ have retrieved beauty. On my mantel-shelf the china is blue, 
too; the tea-pot old Nankin; the bowl beside it an Enoch Wood 
piece, the shell and floral pattern; on either side of the clock is 
Wedgewood, a sugar-bowl and tea-pot, white, with a blue 
raised pattern of vine and grapes. Beyond the candlestick 
is a Spode sugar-bowl so charmingly pastoral in design—a 
shepherd with a lute is tending his flock—that I call it Theo- 
critus in blue, and love it more every time I look at it. The 
last piece is & very unusual ginger-jar, a grayish background 
smudged with what looks like blue thumb-marks, and sifted 
all over with a tiny snow-storm. 

The mantel-clock is an heirloom. I could wish the photo- 
graph showed even the least details more perfectly for it is 
the best clock of the type that I have ever seen; a mingling of 
two styles of Empire decoration, carving and stencilling. At 
the top are carved pineapples, symbols of hospitality; the 
decoration in between is stencilled in gold, dulled by time but 
very lovely; the design a heaped basket of fruit. The pillars are 
gold stencilled, too, but with a formalized acanthus leaf motif, 
and the feet are the carved lions claws. The dialis charming; 
white, with delicate gold spandrels and figures, and the picture 
below shows a stately Georgian house set on the banks of a 
placid stream. Altogether it is such a clock as one prays for 
and seldom gets. 

You will notice that I have a number of old skimmers and 
ladles, brass, copper and pewter hanging there; old tongs. a 
brass kettle and a warming-pan. These I 
picked up at various times and _ places 
through the country-side for mere snatches 
of songs, really nothing at all. The kettle 
is my wood-box in winter, and in summer I 
fill it with yellow flowers, the largesse of my 
old-fashioned garden, for the color-feeling 
of this room is gold as my parlor is rose; it 
is the gray in the backgrounds that keys 
them together. 

As you stand by the fire-place and look 
down my room you will see that my furni- 
ture is of one period and type, an essential 
of a dining-room to my way of thinking. 
It is plain Empire; not so gracefully beauti- 
ful as Hepplewhite orSheraton, but dignified, 
simple and suited to my “ middling” house. 
It is, also, much iess expensive than either 
of the other types. The necessary things, 
by which I mean chairs, table, sideboard and 
cabinet, cost just a hundred and forty-one 
dollars. When you add my curtains the 
price runs up to $8.75 more; while every- 
thing together, and this includes my china, 
pewter, brass and copper, totals a hundred 
and eighty-eight dollars and forty cents. 

That card-table by the door is another 
heirloom, and another piece of which I 
can say that it is the best one of the type 
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Mahogany sideboard, Empire of the plainest type, dignified but suitable. 
Handles of old pressed glass, escutcheons of brass. 


that I have ever seen. Most of these lyre-based tables—I 
do not include Phyfe’s designs in this statement for they are 
in a class by themselves—are either over-trimmed and ornately 





The pewter platter hanging above the card table was bought at an auction for $1.20. 
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An old Empire secretary that was once sold on the common of a nearby village 
for five dollars. It now holds old china and glass. 


ugly, or under-decorated and stingy in proportion. This, with 
its tiny carved rosettes and its really graceful base, is as good- 
looking as such a table well can be. When I first saw it it was 





The table is one of those drop-leaf cherry tables of the early nineteenth century 
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standing isolated from the Mid-Victorian-ness of the rest of 
thé room, though draped disguisingly into respectability by 
some sort of tapestry cover, and used as a telephone-table! 
I rescued it, had it re-polished and my reward was immediate. 
The “‘fire’”’ in the mahogany is wonderful, all life and tone and 
warmth; no other period shows off the actual value of the wood 
itself so well as Empire does. 

The candlesticks and tray are all gifts, I cannot itemize 
them in my expenses. The tea-pot and cup I picked un at a 
country auction for a dollar and a half. They are old Staf- 
fordshire, the decoration the lov -liest thing, soft roses on a 
deep cream ground; and I felt pe ticularly happy when I tried 
lately to buy a tiny creamer ot che same pattern, not half so 
good, and found that it cost nearly five times as much. The 
platter above is pewter, another auction trophy that I bore 
away for $1.20, and it hangs from an old hand-wrought nail 
that was taken from the house where the plans for the “ Bos- 
ton Tea Party” were made. Still above my platter are my 
old faience plates; Strassbourg ware, dating back into the 
earliest eighteen hundreds when Alsace was a French province. 
Now, I am perfectly aware that it is anathema to certain 
decorators to think of using plates in any scheme of room- 
furnishing. I know this rule, and, knowing it, I am perfectly 
justified in breaking it. That side-wall of my dining-room is 
blank and dark and rather uninteresting; these plates in their 
happy, naive colors are the cheerfulest things you can imagine, 
and they bring the warmth-feeling so necessary in an under- 
lighted interior. These, too, were gifts; I am fortunate in 
friends. 

On either side of my table are stencilled chairs; a pure Em- 
pire type developed about 1810. I have six of them. I 
bought them way, way up in a little hill-village from the nicest 
old farmer in the world. They were in perfect condition; seats 
and stencilling looking almost as they did a hundred years ago. 
When I asked their owner how he had ever been able to keep 
them so unspoiled, he answered, with the drollest twinkle in 
his eye, ‘‘ Wal, y’see, up here we’re all so busy hustlin’ round 
fur a livin’ that we don’t scurcely git a chance to set down.” 
He was delighted to sell them at a dollar 
apiece; it was his own price, and, lest you 
think me a Shylock, I want to say at once 
that these chairs were up in the attic, neg- 
lected, and his own parlor was filled to 
overflowing with plump, green-upholstered, 
sticky mahogany. 

In the corner is my mahogany sideboard, 
Empire of the plainest type, but dignified 
and suitable. The handles, old pressed glass, 
and the brass escutcheons are the original 
ones, and the veneering, particularly on the 
doors, is beautifully toned. Under the 
drawers there is a quaint little butler’s 
slide that pulls out, and at each end are 
panels of curley maple, an interesting and 
thoroughly New England combination of 
woods. I paid sixty-five dollars for it when 
I bought it from one of the most reliable 
dealers I know, and this price included its 
complete re-finishing. 

In the little niche beyond is my Empire 
work or writing-table and, with its drop- 
leaves up, it makes a very useful serving- 
stand. This particular type of table is an 
excellent piece for a small guest-room for 
the upper drawer pulls out and shows a tiny, 
felt-covered desk with cunning cubby-holes 
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(Continued on paje 175) 












A GROUP 





DESIGNED BY 


This group of houses at Cotuit 
on Cape Cod represents a unique 
and attractive idea for a summer 
home. The two smaller houses 
are occupied by related families 
who share in the use of the larger 
house. The latter contains the 
separate kitchens and dining rooms 
of both families. Perhaps a leaf 
has been taken from the book of 
the early Southerners who, wishing 
to be safely removed from all evi- 
dence of the cuisine, housed their 
kitchens in a separate building and 
employed a train of pickaninnies 
to serve dinner. 

The present instance, however, is 
an equally effective and much more 
economical method of obtaining 
the same end. Inasummer house 
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OF HOUSES 


T. Morr SHaw 


in which the construction has been 
reduced to its simplest terms with 
partitions of sheathing instead of 
the buffer against noise provided 
by lath and plaster, there is a 
manifest desirability in thus iso- 
lating the process of the domestic 
service. 

All of the houses are built of 
matched siding with the studding 
planed and exposed inside. The 
studs have been spaced to give wide 
equal panels around the rooms. 
The outside walls and finish of the 
houses are covered with an opaque 
stain of a warm white color and 
the shingles of the roof are of 
variegated greens. The interiors 
are stained a_ grayish brown 
throughout. 



































A SALT WATER SYSTEM 


SALT WATER PUMPED FROM OCEAN TO HOUSE—INVIGORATING SALT WATER PLUNGE 
OR SHOWER MADE POSSIBLE IN WINTER OR BAD WEATHER 


A SALT water system in the private house is un- — branches ran to the bath rooms and were connected with 
doubtedly a luxury, but, unlike most luxuries, it bath tubs and shower fixtures. The pump house was a 
helps in maintaining health, in creating that desirable small concrete structure on the beach. In it was in- 
‘all’s-well-with-the-world”’ feeling with which to start — stalled an electric motor and salt water pump arranged to 
the day. start and stop by means of a switch in the bath rooms. 

Even the hardy souls who continue to take their morn- _A lead suction line extended from pump house to the 
ing plunges in the ocean until the first snow flies must water under beach at a level of about 2’ below low tide 
sometimes long to attain the effect of the bath without mark. All pipes and fittings where they ran exposed 
the expenditure of so much resolution. had galvanized iron hangers; all pipes under bath room 

The specifications for installing the salt water system floors were of lead, all valves were heavy brass, and, 
here shown were as follows: A cold salt water main where exposed, were finished brass. The supply pipes 
with 1’ lead pipe was run from a pump at the beach were brought in inside partitions, and, in exposed places, 
into the cellar of the house, with stop and waste cock were wrapped in at least 1” of hair felt to prevent 
and check valves in the cellar and at the pump; 3’’ lead _ freezing. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


Through its Reader’s Service department, Tot Housr BEautiFrut is 
ghad to answer so far as possible all questions on house construction, deco- 
ration, and upkeep. We have now established the following departments: 
Architeciure, Garden and Orchard, House Lighting, Inside of the House 
(dealing with practical and scientific problems), Interior Decoration, Land- 
scape Architecture, and the Shopping Guide. , 

It is important that readers give us detailed information as to their needs. 
Questions regarding architectural and structural subjects should be accom- 
panied by all necessary plans or drawings. Name and address should 
appear on all plans sent. [tis impossible for us to make any quotations on 
building costs. The service of the Shopping Guide is open to all readers 
of the magazine; but the service of all other departments is for the exclu- 
sive use of our subscribers. : 


THE SEA 





E always endow the sea with feminine 
characteristics. We can’t pretend to 
be very original in this—we never heard of anybody who com- 
pared the sea with a man. Men are too simple and honest 
and open and unmysterious ever to suggest the sea. Some 
men, it is true, try to lead labyrinthine lives, but the attempt 
is a miserable failure. In the melodrama of human life, we 
hiss the villain for form’s sake, but we really laugh at him in 
our sleeve and pity him in our heart. His villainy is so 
ineffective. 

We don’t mean to praise men for their ineradicable virtue. 
They don’t deserve praise for it any more than the gazelle 
deserves praise for its grace; but with the female villain, or 
with the heroine herself for that matter, we simply shake in 
our shoes, and are silent. We feel’like Davy Crockett’s bear 
in the tree. ‘‘Don’t shoot! We are coming down.” 

Women belong to the efficient sex, and we shrink from pic- 
turing the world when feminism will have come to its fullest 
flowering. A woman, like the sea, may seem to be all trans- 
parent, sunlit shallows; she may even fawn at our feet—and 
don’t we feel flattered when she does it! But just the same, 
in the depths we cannot fathom, dead men’s bones lie bleach- 
ing, and terrible treasures gleam in the currents of subaquean 
‘aves. 

It is not our intention to praise women for their triumphant 
duplicity any more than we would praise men for their 
inefficient directness. In their infinite variety lies their charm, 
and we love them for it. Like yellow dog Dingo in Kipling’s 
tale, we have to. So it is not surprising that anybody who has 
ever loved the sea will always love it, and the story of the old 
sea captain who couldn’t sleep unless buckets of water were 
splashed against the side of the building isn’t so far fetched 
after all. We know men like that in the shore-acre region 
where we spend our summers, masters of ships emeritus turned 
farmers. What did they ever get from the ocean except exper- 
ience and rheumatism? And yet they stop between the fur- 
rows and straighten the rusty hinges in their back and sean the 
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blue horizon, shading their old eyes with tremulous fingers. 
They are looking—for what? 

We summer sojourners by the sea fail to get its full reaction. 
There she stands, like the mistress of our dreams, smiling in 
holiday raiment. Only the old salts, who have wintered as 
well as summered her, know what a virago she is at heart. 
And yet they love her. It must be because they feel the 
vitality she manifests especially in storms. We remember the 
contempt for the Great Lakes the old sea captain had in the 
Leather Stocking Tales. “Think,” said he, “of sailing on 
water you can drink!”’ and it wasn’t until he was nearly 
wrecked by this insipid fluid that he gained respect for it. 

The sea affirms its own infinity in no uncertain terms. We 
all have moods in which we resent this rotting at Lethe-wharf 
which our life sometimes seems to consist of. We would like 
to go out ina storm. We share the feeling expressed in Mase- 
field’s poem, ‘‘D’Avalos’ Prayer.” 

“And let me pass in a night at sea, a night of storm and thunder, 
In the loud crying of the wind through sail and rope and spar: 
Send me a ninth great peaceful wave to drown and roll me under 
To the cold tunny-fishes’ home where the drowned galleons are.” 

Still it is pleasant to sit on the beach in the summer sun- 
light and watch the children playing in the sand. It is just 
as legitimate, and perhaps more genuine, to indulge a mood of 
lazy relaxation, listening idly to the rhythm of the waves— 
chug-splatter! chug-splatter!—bringing us belated and unintel- 
ligible messages from Brazil or the Bahamas. 

The juxtaposition of the sea and children forms a dramatic 
contrast. How children love the ocean! They are organic 
manifestations of infinity fraternizing with elemental force. 
Of course the children don’t realize this, and we grown-ups 
don’t either. But when all is said, or not said, some mystic 
relation does exist between children and the sea. But, for 
that matter, mystic relations exist between children and almost 
everything—the brook, the water-well, a handful of sand, a 
pebble, a withered leaf. In the traffic between children and 
nature, we grown-ups can only gaze and be silent. 


MR. PENNELL’S DRAWINGS OSEPH PENNELL, 
OF LONDON IN WAR TIME in his drawings of 

London in War Time, has 
caught the likeness of something besides the things he sketched. 
The drawings are to be compared with the photographs of a 
room which has had a ghost in it. You see in them the bridges 
and towers and the reflections of these in the Thames and es- 
pecially you see, a little shocked, the shafts of light which 
search the sky and cross or mingle or converge on enemy air 
craft far aloft. 

They are done in charcoal, a little helped. out here and there 
by knife or pencil. A few of them are done in light values— 
vague, illusive, poetic pictures of early morning mists or twi- 
lights: the sort of thing you like to live with, undisturbing but 
suggestive. One or two at least are morbidly real, like good 
illustrations for Poe’s tales: they take the hope out of life and 


‘they have no shafts of light to give a hint of anything beyond. 


But the drawings are night scenes mostly—black buildings, 
black sky, and both in sharp and sudden contrast with arti- 
ficial light: a raw and raucous blackness cut into angular, 
chunks, weird formless masses, by the intersecting cones of 
white from the searchlights. 

These are the pictures that have the ghosts in them. It is 
always the same ghost. The subjects vary greatly, ranging 
the varying aspects of a city night, but the spirit of them always 
is the same. It is as if this spirit, in its totality a diffused and 
unperceivable essence, became suddenly concentrated and 
manifest. It is invoked by the artist and made to appear 
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now here, now there, by reason of his penetrating vision. 
What this spirit is, indeed, is not to be defined, since for every 
person, it must be a different thing; but to all it is, or should be, 
something of a portent. 

Mr. Pennell’s drawings overleap the gap between the old 
reality of objectivity and a newer one which is to be. They 
look forward to a time when art and literature alike shall speak 
familiarly of a power which is neither brain nor muscle, which 
is every man’s possession and of which he takes account. In 
themselves they are the genuine portraits of an epoch. They 
portray the visible features and they also give—for want of a 
better word—the soul. They embody this in hues and shades 
of war but these do not affect its essence. Terrible in them- 
selves, disturbing, haunting, they are none the less revealing, 
and for this we should be grateful to the artist. 

As the message is new, so the art which conveys it has a sort 
of newness. One looks for the source of this double miracle 
and finds it in the searchlights. These curves and cylinders 
of light stretching visibly toward infinity are .a new thing for 
art to handle. They are without grace of form or beauty of 
color or other qualities to attract the traditional artist. Mr. 
Pennell has seen something in them beyond their angularity, 
their crudeness, and has aimed at a higher beauty which 
becomes a revelation in daring to be angular and crude. 


OW often the entrance 
to an otherwise charm- 
ing suburb is through an ugly hodge-podge of a ‘‘square”’ in 
which the public buildings and stores have sprung up hap- 
hazard, bearing no architectural relation to each other, and 
representing the taste of the community most falsely. The 
village has grown, and with its growth, each man has added 
an ell to his store, or a floor to his “block’’; and now, when it 
is no longer a village but a town, the section through which all 
visitors must pass and which the residents themselves must 
constantly use, is the least attractive and least characteristic 
of all. The same is true of country hamlets, boasting only a 
“general store’ and a depot, and of cities into which “city 
planning” is being desperately introduced after most of the 
buildings and streets are already established. 

But with the rebuilding of Belgium we may hope for a 
brilliant example of another policy. For here is not only a city 
into which the most advanced principles of municipal develop- 
ment are to be observed from the beginning, but a whole 
country, which is to be laid out as part of a general harmonious 
and beautiful scheme. 

Ever since the demolition of the quaint little country, the 
replanning of Belgium has been a fascinating topic in archi- 
tectural circles all over the world. There have been confer- 
ences in London and Paris; Holland, French and English 
architects and engineers have consulted with those from Bel- 
gium as to the tremendous problem, and, under the direction 
of the International Garden Cities and Town Building Associa- 
tion, much has already been accomplished. A general plan of 
Belgium has been drawn up, showing the roads, railroads and 
canals, and indicating the towns which have been entirely or 
partially destroyed. Reconstruction of a whole or a part of 
every town is to be preceded by a drawing of a layout which 
will offer logical chance for improvement, and will determine 
the arrangement and disposition of the various quarters; the 
direction and width of the streets; the situation and area of 
the parks, squares, gardens, etc. 

Of course this project will not only be of stupendous signifi- 
cance artistically, but will be a prodigious financial problem. 
It is this last fact which may open to America her great oppor- 
tunity. American engineers and architects can creditably 


REPLANNING BELGIUM 
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compete with the European ones, and American money is at 
present the most accessible and abundant in the world. 

The replanning of Belgium is not yet definitely crystallized. 
That it will be based upon the most advanced lines is unques- 
tionable. And that America may have a large—if not the 
greatest—share in this unique and glorious experiment is 
highly probable. 





SEA GARDENS HERE is something magical in the 

phrase sea gardens. We don’t refer 
to gardens in the sea, growths outlandish in a double sense,— 
star fish and sea anemones, coral, gnarled or lace-like, bright 
sea lettuce, rubbery kelp, purple sea fans waving languidly 
in the tide-way, and all the other exotic vegetation we can see 
through a water glass, which is nothing but a starch box with 
a window pane puttied into the bottom of it. 

We are referring to gardens by the sea, and the wonder is 
that there are any. We have heard of places where one may 
sit and paddle in the ocean with one hand and eat blueberries 
with the other, but for the most part we associate with the sea 
barren dunes and endless beaches, or sterile granite promon- 
tories, picturesque but not very floriferous. 

One of the most charming books we ever read was Celia 
Thaxter’s account of her garden on the Isles of Shoals. Howshe 
worked, and how she struggled against bugs and blights! It 
wasn’t until she imported a choice collection of toads that the 
tide of battle turned in her favor. As the newly arrived toads, 
with the paunches of politicians, looked up at her sagaciously 
from their box, she felt like kissing them. 

Rough winds do shake the darling buds all summer at the 
seashore. We feel sure that bugs of every imaginable variety 
look forward with as much pleasure to their outing by the sea 
as humans do. What a packing of bug suit-cases there must 
be, what a consulting of bug timetables! If this were not 
enough, the silvery fogs that artists pretend to think so 
beautiful complete the work by bringing every kind of blight 
and mildew. Yet,as always, there arecompensations. Gardens 
do grow beside the ocean, and the flowers seem to realize that 
they have to make an extra effort. Nasturtiums are never so 
brightly optimistic as when they grow near the sea, and all 
flowers are more highly colored when they grow near salt water. 

One of the loveliest gardens we ever knew flourished in the 
shelter of a granite ledge in a little seaside settlement where 
we happened to spend a summer. One by one, as the season 
drew to a close, the other sojourners went back to the city, 
leaving us masters of all we surveyed; and every morning we 
made a happy expedition to this little garden, which appar- 
ently was blooming for us alone. Very frugally we selected 
flowers for the diurnal bouquet, belated lilies and poppies, an 
autumn rose or two, cosmos and chrysanthemums and asters. 
Then of a morning, we almost dropped our basket and scissors 
in dismay, for through the miracle of a motor, the owner had 
suddenly appeared, and there she was, denuding the garden 
of all our flowers! Very inconsiderate of her. 

Robbed of flowers, we had to fall back on fires, for the time 
had come of chill nights and mornings. Up from the beach 
we dragged driftwood, and hacked and sawed it laboriously 
to fit our fireplace. Often we were lucky enough to get the 
greenish blaze of copper, but it was hard work to obtain the 
wood and cut it. Then one of us discovered in the bathing 
pavilion a nice pile of squared hard pine sticks that were almost 
cut tomeasure. This wood burned almost as spectacularly as 
driftwood, with a hot, oleaginous flame. It wasn’t until the 
pile was almost exhausted that we happened to think that 
these sticks were crosspieces saved to repair the board walk. 
It was really very thoughtless of us. Dear! Dear! Those were 
the sad, mad, glad, bad days! 











PREVENTIVE 
THE OLD 


Vy HERE did you learn your man- 
ners?’’? a nobody once asked 
Lord Chesterfield. 

“Of the unmannerly,” was his reply. 

Precisely on this principle we con- 
sider the condition of old age or 
decadence in the history of art. 

The specimens which belong to the 
period are as brutal in their revelation 
as some of the war-posters, but as the 
poster teaches us to pray for peace, so 
an array of decadent works of art may 
inspire in us @ new militancy for good 
taste. 

A considerable gallery is before you 
on these pages. As you look at it you 
will perhaps, as we did, lay a reminis- 
cent finger upon a picture or two with 
a recognition part ridicule and part 
affection. House furnishings like these 
are so interwoven with the American 
past that we cannot feel for them 
the contempt which they deserve—at 
least some of us cannot. Aunt Mary 
had a chair like one of these, perhaps, 
in which she sat when you climbed into 
her lap to hear a story. That piano 
lamp—many a tender word may have 
been spoken at its brass feet, beneath 
its pink silk shade. 





appraisal of such things. 


Before we generalize about the characteristics of decadence 


let us enjoy some individual examples. There is that 
sideboard designed by Charles Eastlake, adorned in 
ahearty English fashion. Then there is a fine French 
lady’s boudoir which is literally a padded cell. The 
label on the drawing asserts that it is all stuffed. 
We note that it is,—even the ceiling. 

A polar-bear fire-screen is a happy thought, an- 
ticipating the formal knowledge of suggestion by 
several years. The stand for visiting cards is a real 

treasure. The 

2 strings of sau- 

sage with which 
it is festooned 
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This inviting chair was made “‘of small 
saplings which had grown while encircled 
ee ; is 
by living plants of Bittersweet. 


It is only with an effort that we divorce 
emotion and intelligence sufficiently to make a just aesthetic 

























We once knew a woman who said that a lady could 
bathe in a pint of water. This washstand seems designed 
to put her to the test. 


BY ELIZABETH STONE MACDONALD 


AESTHETICS 


AGE OF ART 


suggest that to leave a card might 
have been a matter of barter—drop a 
card, take a wool sausage. The reno- 
vated easy chair leads you to infer 
that it was too weak for use, since, in 
its rehabilitated form, it conveys no 
invitation to sit in it. A companion 
piece is the rustic bit of furniture 
labelled ‘‘Easy Chair’’—fortunately 
so, as otherwise we could not have 
recognized it. The decorated milking 
stool repays examination. The 
directions for making it advise the 
woman to get a milking stool first— 
to filch it, presumably, from the barn 
—then to upholster the top, and finally 
to conceal the indelicate frankness of 
the legs by careless knots of ribbon. 
Look, too, at the lady’s boudoir in the 
modest Victorian era when ruffled cur- 
tains made a chaste retiring place for 
even the fireplace. Thedrapery designs 
belong to the period which laid neat 
little sandbags along the length of a 
window to keep out the deadly 
draughts of night air. 

“The Interior of a Library” exhibits 
far more than “‘fifty-seven varieties”’ of 
applied design. The most effective is 


perhaps the novel display of palm-leaf fans spread tantalus- 
like beyond our grasp. 


It was in these Victorian days, per- 


haps, that women fell under the bondage of their own houses. 





A milking stool appro- 
priately decorated for the 
parlor 





This fire-screen is shown in a book of illustrations 
‘ o_o 7 ~ ’ 
of “Artistic Stove Screens,” 1889. 
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At any rate, pictures like these make a modern home-keeper 


reach with one hand for the waste-basket and with 
the other for the vacuum cleaner. 

Decadence is expressed in each of these pictures. 
To mark its trail we must look at them with imper- 
sonal eyes. We must beware of the attitude which 
preserves this work-basket “because it was mother’s,” 
or even this chair “because it is Chippendale.” We 
must arm ourselves instead with a cold but effective 
intellectualism, as unmoved as the stars by “‘style.” 
Unless we are stirred 
by real beauty only, 
we may, in our turn, 
hand on ancestral 
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In Our Homes; How to Beautify 
Them, published only as short a 
time ago as 1888, this is described 
as a “fancy chair for the parlor.” 
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In 1876, when Charles Eastlake, of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, wrote his book, Hints on 
Household Taste, this sideboard was considered a model 
of almost ascetic simplicity—and so it is in comparison 
with the padded cell on this page. 








tins Gi OL. poy LE Ef 
This is an example of what was called “Modern Gothic,” an 
artistic disease of which America had an almost fatal attack about 
1876. This corner was considered an ideal arrangement for either 
a boudoir or sitting room. How children ever escaped impalement 
on some one of the innumerable sharp points of this type of deco- 
ration is a Victorian mystery. 























period should have designed rooms that looked like 
padded cells. This dressing table is without a visible 
vestige of the legs that would have been spoken of 
as limbs—if they had to be mentioned. 





This lambrequin shelf-cover, 1878, is ‘*an imposing effect 
produced by applying heads found on cretonne, or in the Decal- 
comania designs, to silk-merino.” 
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belongings ‘“‘smart”’ in their day, but as 
absurd to another generation as the sausage- 
hung card-stand is to this one. 

The signs by which decadence may be 
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recognized are plain. OVERWROUGHT 
TECHNIQUE is one of them. 

FALSE, MORBID OR OVER- 
WROUGHT SENTIMENT is another sign 
of weakness. Bernini’s altarpiece is not fit 
to adorn the sacred height of an altar. It 
expresses worldly and sensuous emotion re- 
moved by many sickly degrees from the 
sincerity and tender force of conviction 
which guided the hand of Fra Angelico. 

Akin to this falseness is the sin of TRIV- 
IALITY INMONUMENTAL FORM. It 
is like the unpleasant spectacle of an elderly 
woman who still attempts the coy manners 
of affected youth. “The Forced Prayer’”’ is 
a statue, one of the masterpieces of the Cen- 





An interior of 1877, when this room had the elegant and chaste simplicity of a decorative reformation. 


tennial Exposition. With the endurance of Vases were constructed to hold nothing thicker than the stem of a lone cat-tail. 


bronze this conception, momentarily amus- 


ing, is fixed forever before the owner’s eye. If humordepends ness. The Bit of Modern Gothic proves how bad imitation 
upon unexpectedness for its effect this statue has lost, atsecond can be when only the body of a historic style is seen and none 


sight, its only excuse for existence. of its spirit felt. 


Grained doors belong to the same category, 


NOVELTY FOR THE SAKE OF NOVELTY is another — with crushed plush and every other shoddy magnificence. 


pit-fall. It was digged alike 
for the renovated rocking- 
chair and for post-impres- 
sionism. Its results aresome- 
times not far from senile al 
debility. pe Ti Wee il i 
WANT OF LIFE also ine) & |. 
characterizes decadence. The ry 4 





LACK OF EMPHASIS 
“s7] also marks degeneracy. To 
a feeble mind, all ideas and 
forms are of equal import- 
ance. One of the char- 
acteristics of a normal and 
vigorous intelligence is the 
power to distinguish between 








nearer to dissolution art 
comes the less vitality it 
evinces. The ‘Hotel de 
Europe” is moribund. In 
most factory buildings it is 
only the stark corpse of archi- 
tecture which faces you with 
a thousand eyes. 









important and unimportant, 
to hold one main idea and 
keep others in place as sub- 
ordinate contributors. A 
parallel exists in artistic com- 
position. In degenerate work 
there is no centre of interest. 

All these things were once 








BAD IMITATIONS are _ The Hotel de l'Europe, like most factory buildings, is only the stark corpse of | cherished by the people who 


unfailing portents of weak- 





We find this in How to Furnish a Home, 1881, in the chapter on Bedrooms. This is ‘‘a view of a lady’s 
boudoir with the bed in an alcove, that is taken from an actual room in New York City.’ 


architecture which faces you with a thousand blank eyes. selected them. Their genesis 


is due in great measure to a confusion be- 
tween beauty and fashion. It is hard to 
distinguish between the two. Fashion looms 
so large and near that it can obscure the 
view of a much greater but more remote 
thing, true beauty. 

To avoid confusion, to keep clearly before 
us the standard which accepts only the real 
loveliness which is independent of time or 
race, we need only stick resolutely to a few 
unassailable truths. 

True beauty always has dignity, honesty 
and disciplined individuality. It is the out- 
come of force of conviction and sincerity 
of life. Art is a result—not an accident. 
It is governed absolutely by the principles 
of order—balance, harmony and rhythm. It 
is wholesome and refreshing. It gives the 
normal man or woman the same delight as 
a blue and white morning in a May apple 
orchard, for art is forever “the flower of life 
and the seed of the age to come.”’ 

This survey of the Old Age of Art 

(Continued on page 165) 
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THE HOME MAKERS 


MAKING A HOUSE LIVABLE 


OMETIMES I think I have a funny kind of mind—it 

won’t stay empty; it abhors an intellectual vacuum. I 
believe it would be great if we Americans could learn to 
think of nothing for a few minutes every day, if we were a 
little more like those eastern mystics who sit and contemplate 
their tummies for hours and hours. They call it meditation 
because there isn’t any thought in it. They can go through 
all sorts of physical contortions, too, such as folding their 
feet behind their heads, and this also would be good for us 
Americans. It would be great if we could fold up like that 
in subway crushes. But if we did learn to think of nothing, 
we should probably think of nothing so strenuously that it 
wouldn’t do us any good. When I’m not thinking of the steel 
hoop business, I’m thinking of the new house, and when I’m 


not thinking of the new house, I’m thinking of Lydia, and - 


when I’m not thinking of Lydia, I’m thinking of something else. 

There I was, trying to relax after our picnic on our place in 
Putnam, but it wasn’t more than a minute before I heard 
myself asking, “‘Just what did you mean when you said that 
a house should live south and west?” 

“T meant that the living-room should face south and west 
because persons use a living-room more in the afternoon than 
the morning, and the sun’s presence there at that time of day 
would be somewhat wasted. On the contrary, the dining- 
room would be very well placed on the east, particularly in 
the winter house, for in the winter time one eats dinner after 
sundown and has breakfast there seldom before sun-up. The 
entrance hall should be small in proportion as the house is 
small,” Powell went on, handing us chunks of knowledge. 
““Many persons have an idea that they can impress the ar- 
riving guest by receiving him in an enormous hall, which is 
part of our silly American ostentation. Conceive a hall as 
such, and treat it merely for its use—a convenient passage 
between room and room.” 

“‘That’s all very well,” I said, “‘but a hall is more than a 
passage. It seems to me that it is a sort of center. Receiv- 
ing the arriving and speeding the departing guest is a cere- 
monial function; and I don’t see any reason why a hall 
shouldn’t furnish an appropriate setting. There should be 
good closets in an entrance hall, and a lavatory perhaps in 
which to remove the stains of travel. It seems to me that the 
doorway and the vestibule are integra} parts of the entrance 
hall, and the stairway leading to the uppei regions. And if I 
took a long motor drive through freezing weather to visit a 
friend, and found an open fire burning brightly in the hall to 
welcome me, it wouldn’t strike me as incongruous or osten- 
tatious.”’ 

“T don’t necessarily object to that,” said Powell, in his 
patient, long-suffering way, ‘‘if it’s done right. The kitchen 
should face north and east. The fire keeps the cook warm, 
so that she doesn’t need the sun; and the ice chest, cold room, 
etc., should be north anyhow. Bedrooms are best when 
they have a cross draft which doesn’t pass over the bed. The 
ideal position of the bed in my opinion is against an outside 
wall, so that when you are in it you don’t face the light, al- 
though a great many people like to lie in bed and admire the 
view.” 

“Hold on a minute,” I said. ‘Here we are talking about 
bedrooms when we haven’t got any walls yet. I don’t feel 
that we have even settled everything about the grounds.” 

Powell considered a moment. 

“Tt comes to me that possibly in our desire for privacy, we 
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have forgotten that planting should not be with reference 
solely to oneself. We must bear in mind the neighbors as 
well. It is easy to get the effect of isolation without planting 
a six or eight foot hedge all around the lot. Put your clumps 
of high planting so that they intervene between your neigh- 
bor and yourself when both are occupying what should be 
retired places. A little plot for a kitchen garden never comes 
amiss, and it should, of course, be adjacent to the kitchen, or 
perhaps removed by the distance of the laundry yard. Small 
lots should never have conspicuous architectural features 
such as sun dials, seats, pergolas, and the like. Use only light 
lattice for your vines.” 

“T should hardly call a sun dial or a seat a conspicuous 
architectural feature,” said Lydia. 

“Bully for you!” said I. ‘Of course we couldn’t get along 
without seats and sun dials. Heroic statues of Ceres or cast 
iron deer are different.” 

Powell side-stepped the seats and sun dials. 

“While it is true enough,” he said, ‘‘that you haven’t any 
walls as yet, still a person begins to make his rooms livable or 
the reverse when first he begins to plan. Te be livable, a 
room must be planned with reference to the use that is to be 
made of it; but underlying that, there are certain genera! 
principles which are applicable to all kinds of rooms. A’ rec: 
tangular room is better, all things considered, than a squar¢ 
room; but there is a minimum width to any room, and this 
should not be reduced. If, for any reason, a long room can’t 
be wide enough, it is better to have it approach a square in 
shape. Passageways through a room should be limited as 
much as possible. This is primarily a matter of the number 
and location of doors other than closet doors—the more doors, 
the more passageways, and so the more inconvenience. Im- 
aginary lines connecting all the doors in a room will indicate 
the inevitable passageways which these create. In the case 
of four doors. for instance, this imaginary line will enclose a 
four sided area, which again is traversed by two diagonal 
lines. This meais you can, and will, walk around this area and 
across it in two directions. Three doors reduce this area to a 
triangle; two doors reduce your passageway to the line con- 
necting them; a single door, most desirable wherever possible, 
creates no passageway at all.” 

‘And no door at all creates nothing at all, and that would 
be best of all,” said I. 

“When you have reduced your doors to as few as possible,” 
said Powell, disregarding my irreverent interruption, “be 
careful where you place them. Remember the passageways 
which they establish, and get these where the use of them wil 
inconvenience you least. This will be different for different 
rooms. The point is that occupants of rooms should be 
bothered as little as possible by others passing through them.” 

“This idea of connecting doors with imaginary lines,” I 
said, “is a new stunt to me; but I begin to see it, I begin to 
understand. It is really a wonderful idea, and I can imagine 
every house as being traversed everywhere by runways, like 
rabbit runways in the snow. Why, every house is a regular 
maze of home paths, and nobody has even suspected it!” 

“The windows, too,” said Powell, ‘“‘should be carefully con- 
sidered when the plan is made. They should give you what 
you need in the way of light and air and outlook. Our tend- 
ency is to have too many of them and to make the ones we 
have too large. They should be so placed as to create a 

(Continued on page 174) 




















KNOCK-DOWN 





Two-room houses (two bungalows placed together . 





I. Ready for the “ fly.” 


DESIGNED BY RAYMOND B. ENSIGN 


The Berkshire Summer School of Art is made up of these 
tent-houses which were designed by the directors. Each 
house is designed for two persons. It has a floor area 9 x 12 
feet, is 6 feet high at the eaves, and 10 feet at the ridge. It 
has a wood floor, a stout wood frame and wood sides half way 
to the eaves. The rest of the structure is of a heavy tent 
canvas, with an additional sheet of waterproof canvas, as a 
fly, stretched over it. 






in the front door- 
is provided with col- 
a folding table. 


Eating al fresco 
yard. Each house 
lapsible chairs and 





A. Ready to assemble. 





C. Canvas fastened permanently on end sections. 





E. Showing door covered with removable canvas flap. 
Screened ventilator in gable. 





G. Ridgepole in place. 
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rerensaracace wet. 
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Specweser wets 








. Screwing one side section to floor. Showing drop table 
in place. 





Showing the porch between the two-room houses. 





D. Bolts in each corner. Window slides up and down. ; 


Ready for the occupants. 


AND ERNEST W. WATSON 


The fly has a 3 foot overhang at the sides and projects 2 
feet at the ends. There is a screened window and a screen- 
door in each end. The doors are provided with adjustable 
canvas covers and the windows are arranged to be opened or 
closed as desired. The bungalow is raised from the ground 
and is dry, light and airy. The floors are left in place 
throughout the year, a coat of paint affording protection 
during the winter. 





things, each 
with am oil heater, 
mirror, pa‘ls and basins. 


Among other 
: x house is furnished 
H. One piece of canvas for side walls and top. It buttons on. ten bettie, waskelued. 
































A SEASHORE TERRACE 
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A SIMPLE ADAPTATION OF THE STONE AND GLASS GARDENS OF ITALY—AN EFFECTIVE 


USE OF SHORE VEGETATION 
BY THOMAS P. ROBINSON 


CERTAIN woman wanted a terrace garden for her sum- 
mer place at the seashore and she stated her require- 
ments in these words: 

‘‘T want a terrace in front of my ‘:ouse, one that I can sit 
on and perhaps drop an awn- 
ing over. I don’t wanta brick 
terrace or a stone terrace, 
partly because I don’t like 
them but chiefly because 
brick and flat stone are not 
native to my locality. I 
should not mind having a 
grass terrace, but the small 
bladed lawn grass will not 
last in the hard clay soil; and 
I cannot sit out comfortably 
on the coarse grass and it is 
wet for a long time after a 
shower, anyhow. What I 
really want-is a terrace which 
is appropriate at the sea- 
shore. I don’t want just a 
bare terrace either—it must 
have some sort of vegetation, 
some kind of a garden 
in connection with 
a" 

““What local mate- 
rials are there out of 
which to make a ter- 
race?’’ she was asked. 

“Well, there are 
clam shells, you 
know,” she replied. 
‘““Red ones and black 
ones, and they are to 
be had in large and 
small sizes.” 

‘“‘And what sort of 
vegetation, out of 
which to make a gar- 
den?” 

““There’s sea laven- 
der and scarlet pim- 
pernel and something 
called moss-pink — I 
don’t happen to know 
of anything else.” 

The terrace garden which resulted is suggested in the sketch. 
It is surrounded by the coarse grass of the seashore, which 
grows tall and encloses the terrace. The design comprises a 
central portion with a diminutive garden at each end. The 
central portion is composed principally of clam shells set in 
cement and rolled to a surface smooth enough to take chairs. 
The geometrical pattern is obtained by the use of the different 
colored shells and the fillings are composed of shells of a com- 
mon color but of different values, arranged to bring out de- 
signs like the detail shown here. A few large stones make the 
centers of the three large figures. The lines of the terrace 
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This fragment of mosaic pavement from the collection in the British Museum is 
rich in interesting suggestion for the amateur in stone gardens. 
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A terrace garden surrounded by tall beach grass and composed of a design carried out in clam shells 
set in cement with a parterre of seashore flowers at either end. 


bo 


continue into the gardens which are based in design on the 
English parterre. The spaces between the paths of the gar- 
dens are filled with the seashore vegetation arranged in pat- 
terns by means of the various colors of flower and foliage. 

The idea of this terrace 
garden is capable of consider- 
able elaboration. It could 
hardly be developed into a 
full-fledged formal garden 
without becoming monoto- 
nous. Yet it has for proto- 
types the stone or stones and 
glass gardens of Italy which 
were made up of few motives 
and little or no vegetation 
and were not without a con- 
tinuing interest. It presup- 
poses like them the use of 
local materials, which is 
almost always an essential of 
good art. Nevertheless it 
would be an affectation to 
overdo the seashore idea and, 
besides, we should feel, with 
Vernon Lee who has 
written beautifully on 
the subject, “‘it is good 
to have flowers grow- 
ing in a garden.” 

Terraces at the sea- 
shore may of course 
be built of materials 
used in terraces in 
other locations. 
Stone and brick may 
be used and, more 
sparingly, concrete. 
It should be kept in 
mind, though, that a 
terrace no matter of 
what itis built, should 
be designed. It is 
properly the work of 
Architect or Land- 
scape Architect. It 
should sustain a 
proper mass-relation 
to other masses, adja- 
cent to it. It should further be composed of parts which 
bear a proper relation to each other. Too many people think 
of a terrace as a mass of well laid brick or stone so long and 
so wide. Terraces built by these people are likely to be un- 
interesting at least. The chief practical point to bear in 
mind in designing your seashore terrace is that it should not 
be of a material and a surface finish which will reflect the 
sun strongly and in large patches. Remember that it is 
usually for summer use. Detail alone might give the appro- 
priate seaside character to your terrace if you are unwilling 
to attempt this in the design as a whole. 
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A quiet pool in which to bathe, even when the combers are racing in after a gale. This is at Magnolia, Massachusetts. 





An estate at Newport, Rhode Island, in which the landscape architect has taken splendid advantage of the bowlders, the uneven ground and 
the native shore growth. Even the beautiful and disastrous poison ivy has not been driven out. 


























UNIQUE BATH-HOUSES 


A CONVENIENT BEACH HOUSE WITH MOVABLE PARTITIONS—A CASINO BATH-HOUSE 
WITH SPORT-ROOM, SHOWER-BATHS AND INNER COURT 


BY LYDIA LEBARON WALKER 





WIMMING is held in high favor in America, but bath- 
houses are miserable makeshifts. They are usually 
noticeable only for their ugliness. They are blots on our 
seascapes—an appreciation of which fact is beginning to dawn 
on us; we are commencing to show signs of mending our ways. 
This is proved by the few attractive bath-houses to be seen on e 
our coasts. These indicate what can be accomplished whether 
the outlay be much or little. In some instances the owner 
has planned his own-house, in others the architect is responsi- 
ble for the pleasing effect. Where an estate is being developed, 
plans for such buildings have come to be included; formerly 
they were considered quite outside the function of the architect. 
Since there is an increasing demand for picturesque bath- 
houses, it may be helpful to consider how two people confront- 
ing widely different problems reached happy solutions. One 
built a house upon the sands, first making the founda- 
tions sure, the other utilized land immediately adjoining the 
beach. Each house is teeming with suggestions for prospective 
builders. 

The beach bath-house is a marvel of ingenuity. The 
astonishing possibilities that lurk between its walls make of it 
a three-in-oneder, for its single room can, in an instant, be 
turned into three. In the last mentioned capacity it is pre- = 
eminently a bath-house, but at the caprice of the owner it may . 
lose its identity and become a one-room shack which suggests 
a living room with table, chairs and cushions placed invitingly. 


Sanat 














Five o'clock finds it a cozy tearoom. This is augmented by a By consult- a may be put 
tiny kitchenette which is the result of a conspiracy between ing this ~ to its — 
a corner cupboard and a hinged shelf. On this shelf, conven- eee rw y BH s a a 
iently near, an alcohol stove and chafing-dish are placed. A seen how the ie the transfor- 

% = ° . > s . ' a ° = ie s 
few camp cooking utensils, dishes, cutlery and a small assort- house in the mations are 

picture below made. 
ment of canned goods, used to supplement the lunch basket, 
Piazza. 


are supplied from the corner cupboard. 

One of the charms of this little beach house lies in the fact 
that it is quite within reach of anyone who intends building. ls o - J 
The materials are of the plainest sort. The construction is 
simple. Any efficient workman, not necessarily a carpenter, 
would be capable of putting it together. By consulting the 
accompanying diagram, it will readily be seen how the building 
may be put to its several uses and with what ease the trans- 
formations are made. 

The secret of all these possibilities is found in the folding 4 
partitions, a clever Yankee adaptation of the portable walls ‘ 
peculiar to Japanese dwellings. Notice the panel hinged 
to a beam in the centre of the rear wall. By swinging this out 
until ii bisects the floor (see dotted line in plan), a division 
wall is made. When the closet doors on either side are opened 
to meet this wall, three rooms are formed. They consist of e- 
two small back ones and a long narrow front one. Theswing- | 
ing partitions do double duty, being either side walls, or doors, 
at will. When these are used as closet doors, they shut from 
view all bathing toggery, after the suits have been dried on 
the rack fastened to the side of the house for this purpose, as 
shown in the picture. The closets themselves are fifteen 
inches deep, the width of the jut as seen in the diagram. To 
this jut which forms one end of the closet, the swinging parti- fer 



































tions are fastened. Inside are all the appointments belonging _gy.ihoy ar. Evangeline Walker. 
wed ” well equipped bath-house. On the walls are rows of gal- One of the charms of this little beach house lies in the fact that it is quite 
vanized iron hooks, which, by the way, do not rust as do the within reach of anyone who intends building. 
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The side view shows the setting of the house upon a slight elevation and the 
little stream so near its mighty neighbor, the ocean. 



































Plan of the casino bath-house. 





On the beach side, a path from the sand threads its way through tangled s°a- 
grasses and across the bridge to the steps of the veranda. 
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ordinary ones. Wooden pegs may be substituted if preferred. 
Mirrors, with towel racks beneath, are hung where the light 
from the windows is good. Shelves line the narrow juts. 
These hold enough simple toilet accessories to serve as dressers. 

The casino bath-house is part of a large shore estate. It was 
designed to conform to the style of the main buildings, without 
losing sight of historie precedent. As a result the house 
resembles the old Roman baths in many particulars. Its 
very form, that of a hollow square, is significant. It has 
almost as many apartments as the classie structures and each 
one opens on to a loggia. A patio occupies the place of the 
pool. 

By consulting the floor plan, it will be seen how the archi- 
tects have adapted ancient form to modern convenience. 
The, lavatory is up-to-date with open plumbing and white 
enamel fixtures. In the showers are set-tubs for rinsing 
suits, and the sport room has a closet and a built-in chest. 
This handy little room contains punching bag and tennis 
accessories. 

In looking at this bungalow bath-house frbm the shore drive, 
a casual observer might easily mistake it for a small country 
club, with its well cared for tennis court, its'close cropped lawn 
and decorative trees. The house is situated on a slight ele- 
vation, far enough from the water never to suffer from storm- 
tossed waves, yet close enough to be easily accessible to the 
beach. 

Passing through the open hall we come directly to the loggia. 
This, unlike the original, is intended not as a sort of outside 
sitting room but merely as a covered passage-way into which 
the doors of the several rooms open. A wide step to the patio 
extends the entire distance of the loggia. The patio, instead 
of being paved, is sodded and made further attractive by 
flowering plants. It is a favorite place for one to indulge in a 
sun bath whenever a cool breeze makes it too chilly on the 
sand. A wide-spaced lattice with doors of the same construc- 
tion encloses the ocean side. This lattice presents the appear- 
ance of French windows affording a view of the water beyond. 
The doors open on to a veranda which is an architectural 
feature. The trimmings and trellises are picked out in cream 
white which makes them stand in bold relief against the weath- 
ered gray shingles of the house and the soft green of the roof. 
Of the same color are the tennis posts which, from the angle 
of the bridge, look not unlike the pillars of,an Italian garden. 
The bridge itself, over a little stream, is.a notable detail, 
charming in its simplicity, lending character and grace to the 
scheme. 

From the beach, the bath-house, against the background 
of the pine-hills, appears no whit less attractive than from the 
shore drive in front. A path from the sand threads its way 
through tangled sea-grasses and across the bridge to the steps 
of the veranda. The distance between the veranda and the 
beach is just far enough to afford a “‘ warming-up”’ sprint before 
and after the swim. 

The side view shows the setting of the house upon a slight 
elevation. This slopes to meet a running stream which bab- 
bles along contentedly, unconscious of its mighty rival close 
by. Here nature, unmolested, riots in picturesque freedom. 
This is left so intentionally to present a contrast to the more 
formal portions of the grounds. , 

Apart from the artistic appeal of this casino bath-house, it 
is eminently practical. The house itself reveals the possibili- 
ties that may be developed on any shore estate. The classic 
interior offers no difficulties of construction. The situation, 
adjacent to rather than directly on the beach, permits it to be 
featured. Such a house, perfect in design and appointment, 
is indeed a casino uniting as it does the convenience of a 
bath-house and the pleasures of two favorite sports. 











BUNGALOW FOR 
F. C. STAPLES 


This bungalow on Monhegan Island was 
planned for compactness and snugness 
rather than for any purely architectural 
quality. There is no formal approach to 
the place and the entrances, whether it be 
to the living-room, dining-room or kitchen, 
are informal. The alcove in the living- 
room is a place to retire to on cold days or 
when the fog hangs low and is perhaps more 
needed here than it would be at other sum- 
mer places, in the mountains for instance. 
The living-room itself runs up into the 
rafters, making the room high and airy. 

The bedrooms—so called—are on the 
first floor, but there is an ample bunk room 


This house is located in the fashionable 
residential district known as ‘‘The Pali- 
sades”’ in Saint Monica, Cal. It is in the 
matter of location at least in widest con- 
trast with the bungalow shown above: as 
that one is breeze-tight and compact, so 
this one is open to the winds from all direc- 
tions and is loosely but architecturally put 
together. The living-room has a master’s 
connection with the dining-room of merely 
an open porch—the best kind perhaps for 
awarm climate. The principal rooms have 
three sides to the weather. The connecting 
porch extends indeed across one side of 
the living-room, and a little private gar- 
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R. C. GILLIS 
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overhead which one reaches informally from 
the dining-room. Here many guests can 
be stored away. There is a fire place in 
this bunk room which makes for content- 
ment. From the bunk room one enters a 
balcony over the alcove of the first floor 
and from this one looks down into the 
living-room. The bungalow itself is built 
on piers. There is a small cellar under one 
corner. 

The exterior was designed to be rugged 
and nubbly like the coast of Maine— 
where it is situated. The walls and roof 
are boarded, papered and then shingled 
and the whole is weather stained. 
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First Floor Plan. 
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den is cosily placed in the angle of this 
porch. 

The house is of frame construction; the 
exterior walls of the first floor are plastered 
in rough cast stucco, colored a dark tan. 
The second floor walls are of shakes stained 
a dark gray, which has weathered beauti- 
fully. The doors are painted a reddish 
brown. The walks, including steps and the 
garden walls, are built of red brick. 

The lines of the house are generally 
simple and good. The character of it is 
clearly Californian as we have come to 
know this. One is the surer of this by 
trying to imagine it built in—say New 
England. 


HUNT & GREY 
ARCHITECTS 























THE INSIDE OF THE HOUSE 
CONDUCTED BY HARRIETTE TABER RICHARDSON 
HOW TO PLAN THE ROOM THAT LENDS ITSELF TO EVERY VISITOR’S PERSONALITY 


GUEST room should be the expres- 

sion of a fine sense of hospitality; 
it should welcome and refresh each new 
occupant. The problem, then, is to 
choose the position in the house, the 
design, coloring and type of furnishing 
in harmony with the purposes oi the 
room and in scale with the family life. 
It must not be more elaborate than the 
adjoining rooms, neither must it be more 
scant and bare, as though left to itself— 
a thing of discarded chairs and tables. 

The sense of welcome can only be 
given through forethought, through the 
small ministries of bath, desk, dressing- 
table, flowers and books; and the feeling 
of rest is obtained through having the 
room as isolated as possible. It is well 
to place it in a wing or to design it with 
a small entrance hall planned to act asa 
silencer between the corridor and the in- 
terior. Such a condition can be secured 
by running closets on either side of the 
entrance door. The room should have 
a fireplace, and the windows, wherever 
possible, should be able to give a fresh 
draft when the door is closed, the cur- 
rent of wind so planned as not to pass 
over the bed. The windows should 
have both dark and light shades and 
awnings for the summer. There should, 
of course, be a closet in the room and 
the trunk should stand at the right of 
the closet door, so that the contents 
of the trunk can be most easily placed 
in the closet. A padded quilt or can- 
vas cover to throw over the trunk 
while it is being carried from express 
wagon to guest room will keep the walls 
and woodwork from getting many a 
gouge. Racks that will hold a suit-case 
or a small steamer trunk can be bought 
at various prices. 

A special bathroom for the guest is 
ideal, but when this is impossible his 
own special towel rack should be pro- 
vided generously with the softest and 
finest of linen towels, both large and 
small, and a face cloth. This special 
linen outfit is completed with the cake 
of unscented soap, sealed in its wrapper. 
Within reach is a clothes brush, and a 
second shelf with a special drawer of 
little belongings. This second shelf 
holds bath ammonia, cold cream, alcohol, 
a fresh tube of tooth paste, and in the 
drawer is a spandy new toothbrush, a 
nail brush, and a hot water bag with a 
fresh cover. 





Photograph from the J ohnsion-Hewitt Studio. 


Two single beds in a guest room is a good arrangement. 
A folding screen between the bed and the window is often desirable. 


from austerity. 


After he has removed the stains of 
travel, the guest has leisure to enjoy 
his well appointed room. The general 
scheme of the room is like a bed room, 
but a bed room is primarily designed for 


The gay chintz and flowers save this simple room 


sleep—a guest room for both sleeping 

and waking. The wall tints hold more 
sunshine than do those of a bed room, 
the hangings of stamped linen or cre- 
tonne are more bold in design and their 





Another example of what can be done with simple furnishings. 


15, 


This room has « quaint, spinstery charm with 
its striped and sprigged paper, and its thoughtfully arranged bed table. 
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colorings have greater brilliancy. They 
pique and stir the eye. They comple- 
ment the feeling of rest and the relaxa- 
tion of the comfortable chairs, but they 
give stimulation in the enjoyment of 
color that is very agreeable in a room 
which is used transitorily. The floors 
that give greatest satisfaction are of 
hard wood or, if an old house is to be 
refashioned, they may be painted, and, 
in either case, the position of the rugs 
is the same whether they are of cashmere, 
Persian, black and white navajo, velours, 
cotton, or rush; a rug will be needed on 
either side of the bed, one at the dress- 
ing-table, the couch, the fireplace, and 
the entrance. , 

The places in the room for lights are 
the head of the bed—since guests like 
to read in bed—the dressing-table, the 
reading chair, above the trunk and the 
closet. Where the house is fitted for 
electricity, the entrance switch can turn 
on either an indirect central light in the 
centre of the room or the large direct 
light above the dressing-table. The 
same switchboard should light the closet 
as well. The other areas, with the ex- 
ception of the bracket above the trunk 
space, are connected with lamps running 
from the baseboard connection; above 
the trunk is a bracket, and here care 
should be taken that this is placed not 
less than seven feet high. The house 
bells, of which one is at the head of the 
bed, the second at the dressing-table, 





Photograph from the Johnston-Hewitt Studio. 
A room designed by Miss Elsie De Wolfe. 
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This shows how inviting a bed room can be made with the simplest appointments—an iron bedstead, a 


drop-leaf table for a writing table, a plain wooden chair, and a chest of drawers. 


connect the room with the maid service 
in the house, or it may be the house 
telephone has been installed whose 
moderate cost saves countless steps. 
Five and one half pieces of furniture 
are absolutely essential in a guest room. 
These include a bed and a mattress— 
the mattress is of such importance as to 
count for one half piece in itself—a 


Between the couch and the unusual fireplace is an interesting 


fire-screen which is also a magazine rack and a table for the breakfast tray. 


bureau, flat table or desk, easy chair 
and table chair. Two beds instead of 
one may be used in a:more spacious 
room. Whether the bed is white iron, 
costing $3.50, or a lacquered black and 
gold creation at $250, a box spring 
is equally a necessity. The mattress 
may be stitched in either a French or 
Imperial border and filled with finest 
cotton or with the best of white or 
black horse hair. The border gives 
the bed a trim look, supports the 
sleeper even to the edge, and requires 
only five to ten added pounds of wool. 
The daintiest of lavender scented sheets 
—cotton or linen—light wool blankets, 
a feather or wool quilt covered in the 
shades that harmonize with the chair 
covers and hangings, pillows that give 
a choice of soft or hard, thick or thin, 
complete the equipment of the bed. 
Beside the bed is the night table carrying 
the lamp, the candle and matches for the 
moment when electric power fails, the 
pitcher, tray and glass for fresh water, 
and a covered jar filled with fresh sal- 
tines. The clock does not belong on the 
night table unless it be one of the small 
and noiseless night clocks. One other 
provision for night comfort is a dressing 
gown, or bath robe, made of washable 
material, and the bedroom slippers 
waiting in the closet, for those who 
become guests unexpectedly. 

The bachelor wardrobe with sliding 
drawers shut within the doors, and with 
long drawers beneath, is an appointment 
which will grow in favor. It is to be 
seen in lacquer, in mahogany and in 
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Here the chintz curtains, easily pulled together over the windows, help to prolong the morning sleep. 


THE 





candlesticks on the dressing table have reflector-backs and candle shields. 


white enamel, and the masculine guest 
will find it a boon companion. An extra 
razor may find a place in one of the 
drawers as wellasaset of pajamas. Asa 
companion piece, the dressing-table with 
a triplicate mirror, or, if space is lacking, 
a set of drawers with a mirror top is 
stationed before the full light of a win- 
dow; in line with this is the long mirror 
built into a wall or upon the door. While 
the dressing-table should provide every 
necessity for the emergency and offer 
brushes and comb, pins and powder, it 
must be remembered that when the ex- 
pected guest arrives, space is a prime 
necessity for the small personal articles, 
and that the visitor finds an embarrass- 
ment when duplicate sets overcrowd the 
top of the table. Near the dressing- 
table is the sewing table and the low 
armless rocking chair. The outfit in 
the work-basket includes needles of all 
kinds, a few extra buttons of all sizes, 
black and white cotton, silk thread, 
darning cotton and ball, and one or two 
bolts of pale pink and blue No. 1 ribbon. 
If there is only one guest room in the 
house, the sewing table may take the 
form of the collapsible work stand and 
can remain hidden in the closet when 
the guest is masculine. 

All guests find a desk useful even if it 
is a three dollar table stained to fit the 
simple cottage room: if it has space for 
a writing pad and is supplied with note 
paper and correspondence cards, a supply 
of stamps, post cards and a dictionary, 
it becomes a rare convenience. Wooden 
paper holders cost three, five and six 
dollars, according to finish, but if a 


desk is an impossibility they are very 
necessary things; the sets of pad paper, 
ink stand and pen holders are arranged 
for all purses and to harmonize with all 
colorings. 

Between the dressing-table and the 
bed, stands the low slipper chair, and 
near the desk, well within the area of 
the desk lamp, is the most important 
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chair in the room, the friendly wing 
chair, or the deep cushioned stuffed 
rocker, inviting long hours with the 
new book. There may be, if the room 
is sizable, a stuffed davenport with linen 
covers, or the chaise longue, or the less 
graceful but always comfortable couch 
without arms. To these furnishings is 
added the wooden clothes pole that may 
stand in the bathroom or in the closet. 

This guest room closet is but one more 
opportunity for placing a most subtle 
kind of welcoming care around the 
newly arrived visitor. It should be 
free and empty, as should be also the 
eight-inch drawers built into its end. 
The hooks should follow the innovation 
trunk methods and should be placed at 
a height for the long evening gowns as 
well as the shorter frocks, and these 
hooks should be laden with the dainty 
dimity coverings in readiness to protect 
the fragile gowns that lady guests al- 
ways bring. Shoe compartments and 
shoe stretchers are always serviceable. 
Here also hangs the laundry bag, perhaps 
made from the interesting Porto Rico 
work, and with the bag hangs a laundry 
list while an individual willow basket 
is in the bathroom. 

No guest room is complete without 
a breakfast tray, with its gay and 
cheerful china. These breakfast trays 
are luxuries that are possible in the 


(Continued cn page 172) 





Photograph from the Johnston-Hewitt Studio. 


Another room decorated by Miss De Wolfe. The placing of the canopied bed with its side against the wall 


is a space-saving and pleasing idea 


The table by the couch is a “kidney ” table. 
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Fences That 
Pay Their Way 


A beautiful, sturdy iron fence, 
built to last forever—the Enter- 
prise way—isa genuine asset that 
pays dividends. Your property 
jumps in value—assumes the 
appearance of permanence and 
purpose and is perpetually 
guarded against vandalism, 
prowling thieves, mischievous 
boys and other intruders. 33 
years’ experience building fences 
exclusively has equipped us with 
the design or idea for an iron 
guard that solves the problem at 
a splendid saving. 


ENTERPRISE 
FENCES 


World’s Finest Iron Fences 


We will gladly blue-print your 
fence needs without charge or 
obligation. Get the benefit of our 
specialized experience in fence- 
craft. Let us show you why the 
world’s finest iron fences are 
Enterprise-made. Our sug¢es- 
tions, offered gratis, have saved 
money for hundreds. 


New Illustrated Catalog 
FREE 

Send for new fence. book—a 
helpful guide for prospective 
fence-buyers—contains 
photographic reproductions 
of the world’s finest iron 
fences. Write to 


ENTERPRISE IRON WORKS 


1120 E. 24th Street 


. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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mostly know (and the rest are learning fast) | 
that there really is only one wood for Bunga- 
lows—and that is ‘“‘Cypress, of course.”’ 

"rite for Volume 5, Cypress Pocket Library — 
very complete general treatises by well known 
architects, covering all the puzzling questions 
on Bungalow building, from designs to fur- 
nishing—sent promptly with our compliments 








upon your request. 


The less you have to spend in building, the 
more important it is that you secure the 
longest possible life for yourinvestment. The 
more you spend the more important it is that 
your money shall represent a definite and 
permanent investment, and not have to be 








in exasperating repairs. 


spent over again | 
in the entire | 
| 
} 


Cypress is “‘the one best buy’’ 
wood market for those who care what they 
get for their lumber money. Because it lasts | 


and lasts and lasts and lasts and LASTS. 


Write for VOL. 5 TODAY. Now is the best time. 





Let our ““ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable 
Counsel. We invite Correspondence with a serious purpose in it. 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 


1206 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La., or 1206 Heard Nat’! Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 





INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER’S. IF HE HASN’T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY 
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CircuLaTion Dept. j 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


AN INVALUABLE BOOK FOR THE HOSTESS 


Unusual — Practical — Comprehensive 


TABLE DECORATIONS and DELICACIES 
By HESTER PRICE 

' ‘HIS valuable book will prove most acceptable to the hostess who will 

entertain this summer, either on a large scale or most informally. 
From the illustration, which shows the table set for a Wedding Breakfast, may Dees oS ed es } 
be judged the striking and original decorations used in the ninety-six table Yours truly 
arrangements which are pictured in detail. 
Although the results obtained are most effective, very simple and readily obtained 
materials are used. With the aid of this book, dint ‘rs and luncheons can be Adidvees 
made distinctive at a nominal cost and without the sid of a caterer. *32.00 fox thal hock ato 


96 Half Tone Engravings Prise $3. 00 net The magazine may o sent to one ad- 
2, 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $3.00,* for j 
which send Table Decorations and Deli- 
eacies and THe House Beavutirut for j 
one year to 


Name 


| ee 


We will send this valuable book and a year's scription to dress and the book to another, if desired. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (new or renewa!) for 83.00. Foreign Postage 75e extra 
Circulation Dept., THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, aes Mass. Canadian Postage 40¢ extra 
A+ 06 * 6 Ps Oe 6 Fs ee 6 6 ee ee 6 6 ee ee 





HE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL believes that there is a great 
deal of trade literature being published today which 
has a real value for the prospective home builder,—not ad- 
, vertising value merely, but good sound practical value, in 
that it tells the man who is going to build a house the things 
he ought to know—the things which his architect, his car- 
penter, his plumber and his electrician know, and of which 
he himself, if he is to deal intelligently with these men who 
build his house, cannot afford to be ignorant. 

Suppose you are going to build a house. The first question 
is: of what material are you going to build it? Is it to be of 
wood, brick, stone or-stucco? Let’s call it wood, for the sake 
of argument. Now, you have seen very attractive advertise- 
ments of Pine—White Pine, Yellow Pine, Arkansas Soft 
Pine, North Carolina Pine. A friend of yours has a house 
that you like, finished in California Redwood. Southern 
Cypress, you are told, is an excellent building material. 
Which are you going to choose? They are all good, but which 
is the best for you ? ' 

The problem of selection must be solved ‘and in order to 
solve it right you must know something about them all. 
You haven’t time to read a treatise on the comparative merits 
of these different kinds of lumber, and you don’t like to take 
any one man’s opinion because what suits him may not suit 
you. Obviously, the thing to do is to go straight to head- 
quarters. Get the men who sell the lumber to tell you their 
story. They know the most about it and each one of them 
will tell you just what his kind of lumber is good for. He’ll 
tell you briefly and interestingly and he’ll show you pictures 
—actual samples of the wood, even—so that when you have 
seen them all you can form an entirely unprejudiced opinion, 
based upon solid facts. Meanwhile, you will have learned a 
great deal about building material, you will be able to discuss 
the matter thoroughly and intelligently with your architect 
or contractor, and you will have discovered that the “trade” 
knows how to produce good reading as well as good lumber. 

Before we begin this little review column, which, by the 
way, we hope is going to be so interesting and valuable that 
our readers will want us to run it every month, we should 
like to say that the booklets mentioned here are chosen by the 
editors entirely on account of their interest to our readers. 
We shall mention only such publications as we know to con- 
tain correct and valuable information for the prospective 
builder. This month we shall talk about lumber. In suc- 
ceeding issues there will be short reviews of trade publications 
on plumbing, heating, roofing, paints and varnishes, metal 
work, furniture, flooring, fireproof construction, etc., ete. 
Those readers who are interested in securing these booklets 
can obtain them if they mention THe Hovust BEavuTIFUL 
and write the firms at the address given. 


NOT A HOUSE BUT A HOME 


The many advantageous qualities of Yellow Pine as a 
building material are well presented in this publication of the 
Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau. The process of construction, 
from foundation to finish, is discussed clearly and logically, 
accompanied by illustrative sketches. There follows first, a 
page of suggestions and directions for finishing the wood, 
and second, a series of eight original house plans and eleva- 
tions, drawn up by a well-known New York architect. These 
plans are for houses ranging from the $1,200 bungalow to the 
16-room house costing $12,000. A folded page of interior 
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WHAT THE MAN WHO 
BUILDS A HOUSE WANTS TO KNOW 


details, drawn to scale, with working dimensions given, com- 
pletes this very helpful book. 

Address: Dept. H., Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 


The beauty of natural wood finish for interior trim is em- 
phasized in this booklet, which is handsomely illustrated 
with four-color reproductions of Redwood in its natural state 
and with several practical finishes; there are also color plates 
of interiors of both private and public buildings where Red- 
wood has been suitably and effectively used. Special atten- 
tion is paid to the variations of grain—the effect and the 
means by which it is obtained in sawing the wood. A general 
guide to correct finishing, offered in the Recipe Section, is a 
feature of this tasteful handbook. 

Address: The Service Bureau, California Redwood Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco, California. 


BIRCH INTERIORS 


It is in the field of interior finish that Birch finds its highest. 
and most appropriate use, and although originally employed 


as a substitute for mahogany, this popular wood is now being: 


appreciated for its own qualities. The variety of its uses in 
halls, stairways, flooring, furniture and, in fact, in all kinds. 
of interior trim is fully described and profusely illustrated in 
the booklet published by 

The Rotary Birch Club, The Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


CYPRESS POCKET LIBRARY 


Not content with devoting a single publication to this. 
favorite southern wood, the manufacturers of Southern 
Cypress have evolved a whole series of ‘vest pocket essays”’ 
which contain a fund of information as practical as it is com- 
pact. Bungalows, pergolas, greenhouses, silos, shingles, 


siding, cabinet work, interior trim,—these are only a few of 


the thirty or forty subjects treated in the separate booklets. 
A good many of these booklets have paper folders at the back 
on which are specification drawings of houses and architectural 
details. 
obtaining Japanese effects—known as 


cypress. 
Address: Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 


906 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, Louisiana. 


RED CEDAR 


Sugi finish—with 


This wood is always associated in our mind with shingles: 


and moth-proof chests. The use of shingles as an exterior 
finish has lately increased, especially since the bungalow type 
of architecture has become so highly popular. In one of the 
Red Cedar booklets are some dozen plans and photographs of 


good bungalows constructed in this way, the different methods. 


of laying the shingles producing quite a variety of effeet. 
Another booklet has plans and photographs of somewhat 
larger houses, and a third illustrates the use of red cedar 
shingles on farm buildings of all kinds. The correct method 
of selecting and laying shingles for various purposes is ex- 
plained throughout. 

Address: The Shingle Branch, West Coast Lumberman’s. 
Association, White Building, Seattle, Washington. 

(Continued on page 171) 








One little book of particular interest is devoted to. 
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THE WHISTLING OYSTER 


(Continued from page 137) 
installed to meet the increasing demand, 
which has steadily grown each year until 
in 1914, the seventh season, the ‘‘ Oys- 
er” had a clientele of three thousand 
persons, many of whom had been loyal 
patrons from the beginning. 

That there is much in a name, “The 
Whistling Oyster’? found to be quite 
true. The recital of its origin the first 
years became almost a burdensome ob- 
ligation, so many people wished to know 
where it came from, or how I happened 
to name it. In an early volume of 
Punch one reads the story thus: 

“ *\ whistling oyster in the possession 
of Mr. Peakes, of Vinegar yard, opposite 
the gallery door of Drury Lane Theatre 
was discovered by him on Tuesday week. 
Here are given the facts from the mouth 
of Mr. Peakes himself. 

“ ‘Tt appears that Mrs. Peakes was 
absent at Gravesend for her health. Mr. 
Peakes, business keeping him up late, was 
in the habit of retiring to bed about one 
in the morning. Though much disposed 
to sleep, Mr. Peakes could not shut his 
eyes for a continued whistling, which 
appeared to issue from his shop below. 
For several nights he thought it was the 
policeman, and again and again he 
threatened to complain to the inspector, 
of B 32: but B 32 as constantly declared, 
upon the honor of the force, that he 
never whistled except in Brydes Street. 
Mr. Peakes became more anxious, for 
every night the whistling continued in- 
creasing in volume. Then Mr. Peakes 
thought there might be thieves, pockets 
having some times been picked very near 
the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. On 
the morning of Tuesday week, about 
three o’clock, there was a peculiar sig- 
nificance, a shrillness in the whistling, 
and Mr. Peakes, leaping out of bed, and 
arming himself with a rush light and 
pistol, descended his bedroom stairs de- 
termined to discover the mystery, or 
perish in the attempt. 

“ ‘Arriving in the shop, Mr. Peakes 
found all silent. He looked warily 
around him, not a sound—not a soul. 
He retired into the sanctuary of his 
back parlor, when, after a few seconds, 
the whistling commenced. He stepped 
into the shop, when to the astonishment 
of himself and his handmaid, Jane—for 
the poor little girl had come down in 
her night cap and papers—he saw and 
heard an oyster, with open shells, whist- 
ling “My Native Land’”’! 

““Mr. Peakes and Jane were both so 
astounded that neither could seize the 
oyster which, startled, shut its mouth; 
and so much were Mr. Peakes and Jane 
perplexed, that the musical oyster could 
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You need not build a new house 
to have modern bathroom fix- 
tures) KOHLER WARE may 
readily be installed in the remod- 
eled bedroom or other apartment 
that is converted into a bathroom. 


The “Viceroy” 


This KOHLER built-in bath is of 
one-piece construction and is en- 
ameled outside as well as inside. 
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“Columbia” Lavatory, Plate 205-A 


| For houses and apartments 


of all classes 


KOHLER WARE has all the beauty and excellence that 

the builder of the most luxurious house cr apartment can 
| require when bathroom fixtures are selected. At the same 
time, KOHLER WARE is kept within the means of the 
builder of the modest priced home or the cozy bungalow. 


Modern, hygienic designs, purest white enamel and un- 
varying high quality have created the great popularity of 


KOHLER WARE 


The ease with which KOHLER Bathtubs and Lava- 
tories may be installed is important. 


Its beauty and excellence have 
established the “‘Viceroy” in favor 
the country over. Owing to man- 
ufacturing economies the price 
is modest. 

Our new book “KOHLER OF 
KOHLER” explains how we have won 
leadership in the production of quality 
plumbing ware—how we have made 
enameling a fine art. 


“KOHLER OF KOHLER” contains 
an illustrated list of our products. 
Sent free on request. Address Dept. H5. 


BRANCHES “Its in the Kohler Enamel” BRANCHES 


St. Paul St. Louis 


att KOHLER CO nce 
Pittsburgh Houston Denver 
Atlanta p Detroit Founded 1873 Los Angeles 


Kohler. Wis. USA. . 


Seattle London 
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Write to Us To-day! 


READER’S SERVICE 





We Will Make Your Problem OUR Problem. 


Through READER'S SERVICE we offer you without charge our coéperation in the 
study and solution of your home-making problems. 


If our first answer does not cover your questions to your complete satisfaction, we 
urge you to persist, to write to us again. 


(A self-addressed return envelope enclosed with your letter will facilitate our service.) 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, BOSTON 
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“BUM” the pup, a 


doorstop of 

the noteworthy Ful- 

per Pottery “Vasekraft.” 

Fulper Pottery received the 

highest award — Medal of 

Honor—at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. 





Send for illustrated booklet of 
other gifts and prizes; bowls, 
insects, vases, book block sets, candlesticks and novelties. 


FULPER POTTERY COMPANY 
Exhibition Founded 1805 Studio 


333 4th Ave. Dept. 7 Fulper Place 
New York City Flemington, N. J. 














Is a Magazine for Boys and Girls 


hingto-Do 


rywhere 
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To-Do 


LOS 


Something: 





It tells the boys how to make all sorts of 
things out of wood, leather and metal. 

It tells the girls how to make beautiful and 
useful things out of cloth, how to help mother 
prepare dainty lunches, etc. It is packed full 
of useful, entertaining and amusing things 


For Your Boy or Girl 


SOMETHING SOMETHING 
to Look At to Grow 

to Look For to Stage 

to Color to Illustrate 
to Copy to Draw 

to Write About to Draft 

to Model to Read 

to Weave for Sunday . 
to Cut and Paste to Remember 
in Cloth to Laugh at 
in Leather to Puzzle Over 
in Wood to Listen to 
in Metal for Luncheon 


Something to Work For 


You’ve been looking for a really good 
magazine for your boy or-girl. Here it is— 
SOMETHING-TO-DO. Subscriptions are 
coming in by the thousand. 


One Dollar 


Brings this wonderful magazine to you 
for a full year 


+ (Canada $1.25, Foreign $1.50.) Twelve issues. 
Money Refunded if dissatisfied. Address 


Something-:To Do, Boston, Mass. 


Just pin a dollar bill here 











and write your oe 
mailing address in this margin 








not be distinguished from the oysters 
that were dumb, everyone of which was 
taken up and whistled to by Mr. Peakes 
and Jane, in the vain hope of bringing 
out its voice. At last Mr. Peakes re- 
solved next night to set a trap for the 
oyster. He did so in the following 
manner. 

“ “He placed a tin oyster scallop, half 
filled with bread crumbs, with salt, 
pepper, and a bit of butter, near the 
oysters and putting out the lights retired 
to watch in his back parlor. At three 
in the morning the whistling commenced: 
and the astonishment of Mr. Peakes may, 
as in all such cases, be more easily con- 
ceived than described, when we inform 
our readers that Mr. Peakes saw the 
oyster walk from its companions to the 
counter towards the tin scallop, and 
heard it begin to whistle. Mr. Peakes 
immediately rushed from his hiding place 
and secured the musician. The oyster 
has since become extremely tame and 
whistles various tunes,—‘‘In the deep, 
deep sea,’—“Its our opening day’’— 
and some of Dibdins Nautical airs. Mr. 
Curtis has examined the creature, and 
accounts for its musical capabilities, from 
a very fine pearl which it carries in each 
of its ears. It has already whistled be- 
fore the Lords of the Admiralty, and 
will in a few days start on a visit to 
Greenwich Hospital. 

‘““ “Mr. Peakes has in the handsomest 
manner suffered an artist to take the 
portrait of the whistling oyster as it ap- 
peared whilst executing the charming air 
of—‘‘Come to these yellow sands.’’’ ” 


THE NEW OLD HOUSE 
(Continued from page 133) 


storm, until at last it had come to port, 
against the side of those safe walls. 

“What stories of toil and adventure 
he might have to tell us,” I said, when— 

““Toot—toot—toot—!”’ 

The shrill horn of a motor car sounded 
from the street. “I fancied that St. 
Joseph jumped. I know that I did. 
The hour and the machine had come. 

Our belongings were carried ruthlessly 
out from those enchanting rooms. I 
hope that the shade of Sir Horace was 
near to watch our wistful leavetaking of 
his past surroundings. 

Already in those few hours we had 
become a part of other days, the poetry 
of another age had crept into our hearts, 
we wondered if we could again, as yester- 
day, take up the nervous tension of our 
modern lives, and only keep as memories 
the peaceful, sweet protection of the new 
old house. 


ff 
A Own 


| { Plumbing 


We will show you how. Lend you the 
tools. Installation is a mere matter of fol- 
lowing our carefully outlined instructions. Thousands 
have done it—are doing it—and saving 50 per cent of 
usual plumbing expense. Note this value: 
1817T6437—Best quality, genuins White Porcelain En- 
ameled Cast Iron Bath Tub. Enamel applied inside 
tub and over 3-in. Roll Rim, fitted with heavy brass 
nickel plated overflow and waste, supply pipes to floor, 
slip joint coupling connections. Fuller double bath cock, 
indexed handles. Width over rim 30in., depth 1875 
17} in., length 5ft. Usual $25 value. Our price only$ 

Our book, ‘‘Plumbing Economy,” shows 
complete plumbing outfits priced es pec- 
ially low, and ready for immediate 4 
shipment. Write for it and learn of & 
the money you can save by in- A 
stalling ane of our outfits. 
Address house nearest you. 


TonkgomergWard Kr 


Dept. AJ398 


New York 
Kansas City 
Ft. Worth 












Chicago i 
Portland, Ore. 















An Arm of Steel 
Locking the Gar- 
age Door Open 


OU will wonder how a) 
you “ever got on with- 
out them” after applying 
a pair of Stanley Garage { 
Door Holders to those | Ul: | 
garage doors of yours. 
The door is held open firmly: yet a slight 
pull on the chain leaves it free to close. 

















Stanley Garage Hardware and the Stanley 


Holder may be had of any hardware dealer. 
Write us for the Stanley Garage Hardware 
Book **K”’ 


THE STANLEY WORKS 





New Britain, Conn. 
New York 
100 Lafayette Street 


Chicago 
73 East Lake Street a 











By-Paths in Collecting 


A delightful guide for both the experienced and amateur 
collector in the ~uest of rare and unique china, furnitu-e, 
pewter, copper, brass, sample-s, sun-dials, etc., which have 
passed the century mark. Good reading also for all who 
wish 2a intelligent appreciation of the value and sentiment 
ot “‘old things.” Price $2.40; Postage 16 Cents. 

We will send this book and a year’s subscription for 


$3.50. 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Address: 


Circulation Dept. 
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PREVENTIVE AESTHETICS 
(Continued from page 148) 
concludes a summary of the principles 
and the history of aesthetic practice. 
It is the basis upon which sound taste 
developed. Of necessity it is vague, 
because any definite application, would 
cake us into a field as infinite as the 
number of different personalities in the 


world. Each individual has to make 
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“The Forced Prayer” js a Centennial example 
of Triviality in Monumental Form. 





A stand for visiting cards decorated with what 
looks like festoons of wool sausages. 


his own application of every general 
law. No blanket rules can be given for 
either a gastronomic or an aesthetic diet. 
There are certain large principles which 
we may learn. {n accordance with these, 
through experiment and observation, we 
work out the particuiar result best in 
accord with our personal c'rcumstance 
and character. Success is only “The 
reward of hard labor with hard thinking.” 
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You wouldn’t strike your 








beautiful walls with a hammer 





—but the fact that you could actually 
dent the wood without fracturing the 
enamel, would show you that the beauty 
and elegance of your enamel was durable. 

That is what you can do with Piteairn 
Banzai Enamel—dent the wood without 
fracturing the enamel. 


Make a pictorial visit to America’s 
finest homes 


To show you how enamel contributes 
light and spaciousness, good cheer and 
optimism to an interior we would like to 
send you our Pitcairn Portfolio of Enamel 
Interiors, photographs of tasteful, charm- 
ing homes—and we will be especially 
pleased if you give us the name of your 
architect or decorator, so we may send 


him one also. You will surely find this 
Portfolio valuably suggestive for distine- 
tive decorative treatment of every room 
in your home. 


PITCAIRN 
BANZAI 
ENAMEL 


—the finest flowing enamel—white or 
tinted—which makes it easy for the dec- 
orator to secure that flawless, grainless, 
immaculate surface which is the elegance 
of enamel decoration. Write for Port- 
folio and please give name of your 
decorator or architect. 


PITCAIRN VARNISH COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 








AT THE REQUEST OF 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


WILL BE SENT TO 





FOR... MONTHS, BEGINNING. ..ccssnsscsnme EQ. ne 





Use this attractive card to announce your g:ft 





A NEW GIFT EVERY MONTH for 
NINE MONTHS for ONE DOLLAR 








Send Tue House Beautirun to your friend 
to-day, it is an always welcome gift. Enclose 
your address, your friend’s address and a ONE 
Do var bill—the gift will be announced by eard. 


A One Dollar Bill—Today! 


CIRCULATION DEPT. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - BOSTON 











A wall of brick, stone 
or concrete makes an 
ideal background for the 
border garden. It can 
readily be covered with 
vines or climbing roses 
which will give a display 
of greenery and bloom 
that adds immensely to 


G: 


PLACING THE PERENNIAL 
BORDER 

HE development of the gentle art 

that attempts to mend Nature 
as it has been applied to American 
home grounds has generally shown cer- 
tain distinct phases in its progress. 
The earliest of these were characterized 
by attempts at ornamentation through 
artificial vases or statuary, more or less 
bedecked with brilliant colored blossoms. 
A little later these formal adornments 
were discarded and green lawns dotted 
here and there, especially in the centre, 
with round or oval flower beds planted 
with geraniums, verbenas or cannas were 
substituted. A large proportion of our 
home grounds still show this sort of 
planting. The next and more fortunate 
stage of progress, which happily is being 
rapidly adopted, is to leave the lawn as 
a free open space with the main plant- 
ing effects along its borders. And to 
a large extent this planting is now being 
done with those hardy perennial flowers 
which come up year after year, increas- 
ing in beauty each season, and requiring 
much less care and expense than any 
system of raising annuals or tender 
perennials, 

In the great majority of our home 
grounds the best place for the perennial 
border is along the sides or back of the 
yard. Teo often now these are left 


BY CLARENCE 





bare, exposing an unsightly fence or 
wall and whatever ornamental planting 
there is occupies the centre or front of 
the lawn. The removal of this central 
planting greatly increases the beauty 
of the lawn vista and makes it more 
effective while the placing of an attract- 
ive garden along its margins gives just 
the touch needed in furnishing the plain 
green carpet with a decorative border. 

A wall of brick, stone or concrete 
makes an ideal background for the 
border garden. It can readily be 
covered with vines or climbing roses 
which will give a display of greenery 
and bloom that adds immensely to the 
attraction of the garden. If roses are 
used, some bedding roses may well be 
interspersed along the border proper to 
varry the effect of the blossoms from 
the top of the wall clear to the ground. 

The selection of the flowers for the 
perennial border offers opportunities 
for careful study in adapting them to 
the environment and to the seasonal 
changes of the owners of the home. 
If the house is not occupied during the 
weeks of mid-summer, the planting 
plan should call for those types of per- 
ennials which blossom in spring and 
autumn, whereas if the house is occu- 
pied throughout the season the planting 
plan should eall for a continuous suc- 
cession of bloom. The plantsmen now 
offer such rich and varied collections 
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MOORES WEED 





the attraction of the 
garden. If roses are 
used, some bedding 
roses may well be inter- 
spersed along the border 
proper to carry theeffect 
of the blossoms from the 
top of the wall clear to 
the ground. 


RDEN AND ORCHARD 


of perennial flowers that it is~ possible 
to meet almost any garden need. 

The most successful border gardens 
are those in which a certain type of 
flower dominates at each season. Thus 
in a given garden the season may open 
with a display of daffodils followed by 
irises which in turn are followed by 
larkspurs that later give place to hardy 
asters or chrysanthemums. Such a gar- 
den will be a joy to behold from May 
until October. 

There are so many types of beautiful 
perennials that one must of necessity 
be something of a specialist in his border 
gardening. A recent catalogue of peo- 
nies sent out by an American dealer 
contains descriptions of some five hun- 
dred varieties and this and other cata- 
logues show hundreds of varieties of 
irises and dozens or scores of varieties 
of hardy asters, chrysanthemums, day 
lilies, Japanese anemones, larkspurs, 
poppies, columbines, sunflowers, lilies, 
phlox and ornamental grasses. All of 
these and a host of others are available 
at very small cost, and most of them 
are so easy to grow that the average 
amateur can be certain of success. 

The best season for preparing the 
border garden is late in summer or early 
in autumn. Many of the plants, es- 
pecially those like the peonies and irises 
which will make a vcoot growth during 
September and October, should be set 
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out as early in autumn as _ possible, 
in order that they may become suffi- 
ciently well established to blossom the 
next season. 

The success of the perennial garden 
probably depends more upon the proper 
preparation of the site than anything 
else. The conditions of growth with 
these perennials are very different from 
those of the garden of annuals. With 


a 





Foxgloves and Sweet William give this border 
a long season of luxuriant but ordered beauty. 


the latter the soil can be tilled and fer- 
tilized anew each year, but with the 
former a supply of present and prospec- 
tive plant food must be stored away at 
the start to last for many years. So the 
bed should be dug out to a depth of at 
least two feet and the bottom filled in 
with an abundant supply of fallen leaves 
or other material rich in organic matter 
to hold moisture and to furnish food for 
years to come. More or less soil should 
be mixed with these materials and the 
top of the bed should be filled in with 
about a foot of rich loamy soil. In a 
garden so prepared one can set out the 
hardy perennials with an assurance of 
future rewards rich in foliage and 
flowers. 


NEW GARDEN FLOWERS 


During the recent flower shows in 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia, a 
great deal of attention was attracted by 
several remarkable novelties among the 
flowers exhibited. In Boston the silver 
medal of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society was awarded to a wonder- 
ful new orchid originated by Mr. A. W. 

(Continued on paye 169) 
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Plan your bathroom 
with this new book 


[t answers these questions: 

How can a bathroom of any size be 
planned for greatest comfort and beauty? 

What will the essential fixtures cost? 
What are the different grades ? 

What kind of solid porcelain bath tub 
costs no more than one of high grade 
enameled iron? ue 

What are the advantages of a built-in ost ie \ 
shower-and-bath ? 3 \ 

Why is a lavatory of vitreous china so 
durable? 

What are the inexpensive accessories 
that add so much to bathroom comfort? aA 

Sw . 

What gives a closet its “quiet action”’? Seen 

What is the best ware for the kitchen 
sink? Why? 


And many others. 





aN 


This practical book just published gives all 
the information needed for intelligent bath room 
planning—including the essential fixtures of 
various grades at a wide range of prices. Also 
gives valuable hints on tiling and decorations. 
Send 4c for copy of ‘Modern Plumbing’’ 














THE J. MOTT [ron Works 
Fifth Avenue and 17th Street New York 

1828—Eighty-eight ycars of Supremacy—1916 a 
fBoston Cleveland Columbia, S.C. >= 
Pittsburgh +Detroit New Orleans ™ 
TChicago *Des Moines Denver 
Minneapolis TToledo TSan Francisco 
Atlanta Portland, Ore. TSt. Louis 
TPhiladelphia TtWashington, D.C. TMontreal, Can, 


San Antonio 
t+Showrooms equipped with model bathrooms 


Seattle 
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RED GUM 


ITERIOR TRIM — VENEER 





FU 


We would appreciate information advising us where we can 
secure photographs showing the use of RED GUM 
Boston 


ADVERTISING Dept., THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - 














THE GARDEN BUYER’S REMINDER 




















IN THIS DEPARTMENT WILL BE FOUND EACH MONTH A REMINDER 
OF THE NECESSARY THINGS FOR THE WINDOW, FLOWER, AND 
VEGETABLE GARDENS. THE MAP INDICATES FOR WHICH SECTIONS 
OF THE COUNTRY THESE RECOMMENDATIONS ARE APPROPRIATE. 


CONIFEROUS EVERGREENS 

INES, spruces, firs, arbor vitae, cedars and other co- 

niferous evergreens may be planted in August, especially 
in eastern and northern regions. The soil should be kept about 
the roots and wrapped in burlap if they are bought from a 
nursery. Some good kinds for ornamental planting are: 
Austrian Pine 
White Pine 
American Arbor Vitae 
Siberian Arbor Vitae 


Umbrella Pine 
Hemlock Spruce 
Engelman’s Spruce 
Koster’s Blue Spruce 


Colorado Silver Fir 
Red Cedar 

Sabina Juniper 
Mugho Pine 


IRISES FOR BEAUTY 
One of the most successful Iris specialists in America says: 
““My experience convinces me that August and September 
are the months for successful planting.’’ There are hundreds 
of beautiful varieties belonging to these important types: 


Crested Iris 

Interregna Iris 
Water Flag Iris 
Ochroleuca Iris 


German Iris 
Pumila Iris 
Pumila Hybrids 
Japanese Iris 


English Iris 
Spanish Iris 
Siberian Iris 
Oriental Iris 








ORDER LILIES NOW 
The stately lilies come from bulbs which are largely imported 
in early autumn. . The Madonna lily should be planted in 
August but most other kinds may wait until October. It is 
well to order now. Some of the best lilies are: 


Candidum or Madonna Croceum Superbum 
Speciosum Auratum Carolinianum 
Tigrinum Martagon Canadense 
Elegans Testaceum Dauricum 
HARDY PERENNIAL SEEDS 


Seeds of many perennial flowers may be sown to advantage 
in August. They are offered by many seed houses and plant 
specialists. Some of the best for present planting are these: 





Achillea Blanket Flower Pinks 

Columbine Baby’s Breath Oriental Poppy 

Coreopsis Hollyhock Iceland Poppy ' 
Larkspur Campion Stokesia } 
Hardy Asters Campanula Pansies | 
Lupines Myosotis Gaillardia 


POT-GROWN STRAWBERRIES 

One can still buy the pot-grown strawberry plants and set 
them out to good advantage. The earlier this is done the 
better. If you have not yet gotten a start with the ever-bear- 
ing sorts, now is a good time to do so. They have real merit 
and enable one to have home-grown strawberries from early 
June until late October, even in Sections 1, 2, and 3. 

June Varieties Everbearing Varieties 


Cardinal Sample Superb 
Chesapeake Dorman Progressive 
Commonwealth Helen Davis Standpat 
Fendal Success Americus 


SEEDS OF ANNUAL FLOWERS 
Several annual flowers may be started now from seeds for 
winter blooming. The most important are: 


Alyssum Nasturtium Phlox 
Candytuft Flowering Tobacco Larkspur 
Calendula Snapdragon Stock 


ORDER EARLY BULBS 
Many bulbs may be ordered now for immediate delivery or 
for delivery in a few weeks. Some of the more important 
of these are: 


Colchicum or Autumn Crocus 
Paper-white Narcissus 
French Roman Hyacinth 


Freesias 
Soleil d’Or Narcissus _ 
Trumpet Major Daffodil 











canpeser* IMPROVEMENTS 


“* PERGOLAS ” 
LATTICE FENCES 


HARTMANN -SANDERS C0. 
Factory & Main Office’ 
Elston & Webster Ave. 
CHICAGO 
New York Office 
6 East 39th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 








ardy flowers and 20-year-old os 
shade trees for summer plant- 


ICKS NURSERIES 
Westbury, L. I. , 
Box B B 
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Co} Far’s New Seedling Irises Ay 

eS These beautiful new Irises raised at Wyo- (Uf 
missing are a selection from thousands 


of hybridized seedlings. During the past year they — 
have taken many prizes at flower shows both in this 





GARDEN HOUSES peu country and abroad. 
and ARBORS ~~ Take away that bare look and give , For those particular people who want to grow especi- 
“Catalogue M-29”’ tells all L\ beauty of outline and color all year ow ally fine, out-of-the-ordinary flowers I offer a collection 
about ’em. round with Hicks evergreens. ¢, of 11 of my leading seedlings selected from my collection 
When writing enclose 10c Shut out objectionable views § that won the Gold Medal at the World’s Fair last 
sd oko ~ Cat 1 j i) with evergreens 10 to 20 feet My summer. I call this my Panama-Pacific Collection 
ae ee ae j high. Plant in August. Can ¥ and you may have the entire collection of 11 varieties 

M-29: , ship 1000 miles. Guaranteed. }3 for $8 ij 


My catalogue of ‘‘ Hardy Plant Specialties ’’ contains 
full descriptions of the famous Wyomissing Seedlings to- < 
gether with full information about upwards of 500 other 
kinds. Most Iris enthusiasts have my catalogue, but if 
you do not have a copy I will mail you one on request. 


BERTRAND H. FARR — Wyomissing Nurseries Co. | 


Phone 68 
: 125 Garfield Avenue, yomissing, Penna. 























s tells what fruit trees, berry 
Collins’ Guide plants and small fruits to 
plant for profit. Free 
Finest grade nursery stock at lower prices. 
ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Box 64, Moorestown, N. J. 
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W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


VICK’S , nn, GUIDE 
Now For¢7 years the leading authority on Vegetable, FOr 

5 ‘arm Bulbs. 
Ta 
JAMES VICK’SSONS, 9St St.,Rochester,N. Y. 


Address 
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‘Enliven some favorite 
“nook in your Garden 
with a Bird-Font and 
bring an Atmosphere 
f quaintness to the 
Scene with a Sun Dial 
Flower Pots and 
xes. Vases. Benches. 
azing Globes and 
other interesting 
Pieces will recall 
‘the Charm of the 
Old World Gardens 


*+-¢ = 

~ Suggestions for 

beautifying your 
den are contained 
our Catalogue 
Garden Pottery 
thich will be sent 
request +++ 










































KELSEY 


HEALTH 
HEAT 


N our Booklet called “Some Saving 
Sense on Heating,” we describe the 

four main systems of heating. giving 
each its due credit for efficiency. The 
system which is most extensively in use, 
wastes 92 degrees of heat. The Kelsey 
saves those 92. 

It’s ‘generally considered that that 92 
degrees waster is an economical system. 
Perhaps you are thinking of having it 
put in your home. 

Before deciding, don’t you think it 
would be a logical thing to send for our 
Saving Sense Booklet, and ask for a full 
explanation of that 92 degrees of waste ? 


HE Kevse 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 
305 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


New York 
Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. 


103-H Park Avenue 
ak 2767-H Lincoln Avenue 
gwe@  95-H Builders Exchange 
au 
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GARDEN AND ORCHARD 
(Continued from page 167) 

Preston. It is called Brasso-Cattleya 
moronae, being so named because it 
resulted from crossing a species of Bras- 
savola with a species of Cattleya. It 
is one of the most beautiful orchids 
ever shown and is likely to become very 
popular in future years. 

Several new roses also attracted well 
deserved attention. The beautiful large 
red rose shown in Boston by the Waban 
Rose Conservatories, named Mrs. Ba- 
yard Thayer, was a centre of admiring 


interest. It is one of the largest and 
most beautiful of all modern roses. 


Another lovely form was the Ophelia 
rose shown by F. R. Pierson, while 
many other novelties were shown at the 
different exhibits by various other spe- 
cialists. 

Among the new flowering shrubs 
shown at the flower shows or announced 
in recent catalogues, there are four 
varieties of Japanese Cherry which will 
prove especially effective in ornamental 
planting for spring flowers. Three of 
these are varieties of Sargent’s cherry. 
Another new shrub is a new white 
Deutzia, blossoming in May with snowy 
white flowers. It is called Deutzia 
crenata magnifica. 











THE GARDENER’S | 
CALENDAR || || # 





























N most gardens August is a month 

of harvesting rather than of plant- 
ing. There is a rich fruition of flowers, 
fruits and vegetables all of which require 
‘are and attention in gathering and 
utilizing for decoration or food. It is 
true, however, that even in August con- 
siderable planting may be done to good 
advantage and as the success of the 
garden depends more upon judicious 
planting whenever practicable, it seems 
worth while to call especial attention 


to activities of this sort which are now 
desirable. 

Several different sorts of bulbs are 
best planted in August. Among the 


true lilies the Madonna lily is especially 
important. This species makes a root 
growth in autumn and should be planted 
in August or at least early in September 
in order to flower most successfully the 
following season. The Spanish and 
the English irises are often planted so 
late in autumn that they do not blossom 
successfully. They should be ordered 
at once and planted before the end of 
the month. There are probably no 
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City Water Service in the Country 


Any one having an available source of supply—from well, spring 
or lake—can have a water supply system offer- 
ing to the suburbanite all of the opportunities 
and: advantages which the city family now 
enjoys. From the big line of 






Water Supply Systems 
may be selected an outfit which 
may be operated by electricity, gas- 
oline engine, kerosene engine, water 
pressure or by hand, to supply an ad- 
equate volume of water, and at the 
desired pressure, to meet all re- 
quirements. 

If you are not enjoying the many 
advantages of a good water supply 
system ,orif youhave a system which 
is not giving proper service, fill in 
and mail to us the coupon below, for 
catalog, and suggestions asto the 
proper kind of system to meet your 


needs. 
The Bishop-Babcock-Becker Co. 
Manufacturers—General Offices, CLEVELAND, O. 


Branches in Larger Cities 


Fill in, Detach and Mail this Coupon, Now! 

The B.B.B. Co., Cleveland—Please mail complete catalogof**Eureka 
Water Pumps and Systems. Iam interested in a []Jpump, []system to 
be operated by (check which) 

[Electricity ()Gas Engine []Water Pressure []Hand Power. 
gallons. 











Our daily water consumption is about - 
Name... 


Address 
H. B.—8’16 











PINE BLUFF INN 
POINT PLEASANT, N. J. 


Right in the thick of the Jersey Pines. 
But the pines, with their wonderfully re- 
freshing odors, are not all. There is 
Treasure Island, of Robert Louis Stevenson 
fame; the beautiful Manasquan River, with 
its gorgeous scenery, and the ocean just a 
mile away as the crow flies from the piazza 
of the Inn. And this, of course, means sea 
food that is unrivalled. 

And the quiet restfulness of it all! 
Recuperate, if you wish, with naught more 
disturbing than your own thoughts; but if 
you need company of the truly congenial 
sort, that you will find too. Goif, tennis, 
boating, trap-shooting and other out-door 
sports are yours for the taking. 

Our conveniences are unique. Hot water 
heating throughout, with huge open log 
grates. American plan. Prices, $3.00 per day; 
with private bath, $4.00 and upward. Special 
weekly rates on rooms and suites. 

Pine Bluff Inn is situated ten miles from 
Lakewood, within a stone’s throw of the main 
ocean motorway between Atlantic City and 
New York. A la Carte service to motorists. 

Frequent train service, via Pennsylvania 
and Central Railroad of New Jersey from New 


York. 
E. H. CARLISLE, 


Telephone Proprietor 


Point Pleasant 179 
Also The Leighton (on the ocean) Point Pleasant 


August Bookings now being made. 
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“YOU HAVE ME FLOORED, ALL RIGHT!” 


said the Bungalow to the Tupelo Lumber, 
“and I’m gladder every minute of my long life.” 


What is a Bungalow without a floor? And what isa floor, anyhow? Who wants a 
floor that has to be worried about — kept in an incubator — nursed and doctored 
and coddled? Why not have a floor that is ¢he dest at the start? — that you know 
won’t wear out like ordinary soft-wood floors — that won’t “ Kickup” its grain — 
that costs you less to duy and “ss labor to day than any other kind of soft wood 
(because of its singularly “czolved” grain) — and that is a very close second choice 
to expensive hardwood flooring in desirability — and endurance — and which is 
astonishingly low in comparative cost. 


**It is Money in Your Pocket to have TUPELO for Your Floor”’ 


TUPELO LUMBER 


“WORKS EASY— WEARS HARD” 


Tupelo is so peculiarly valuable for interior flooring, because, although it is a soft wood and therefore 
easily worked and laid, it has what scientists call an “involved” grain. This is a grain in which the fibres 
are “knitted” or “woven” together and results in extreme resistance to friction such as a floor has to 
withstand. TUPELO FLOORING DOES NOT SPLINTER OR SLIVER. (“There’s something in 
that.”) This tough wear-resisting characteristic of TUPEL is so great that this wood is largely used for 
flooring in warehouses and for platforms where heavy trucking is done. There is no harder test for a floor 
than that. And a floor is a floor, wherever it is. And Tupelo’s value in delicate structures is due to the 
same traits that make it supreme in commercial usages. Of course, for exterior use, such as porch floors, 
where moisture is encountered Tupelo is not to be compared in investment value with “Cypress” the “Wood 
Eternal,” but for INTERIOR work Tupelo is extremely valuable, satisfactory and mighty economical. 


YOU WILL FIND 1T WORTH WHILE T0 KNOW ALL ABOUT TUPELO BEFORE 
YOU PLACE YOUR ORDER FOR FLOORING. 


Ask us for Free Finished Samples and Full Information about this vat- 
uable and extremely economical wood. Please address nearest office. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass’n 
906 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. or 906 Heard Nat’! Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 























THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


has a proposition of interest for those 
who wish to put their leisure to ad- 
vantage by taking subscriptions for 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


For particulars address 
Circulation Department, 3 Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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garden flowers so easy to grow with 
beautiful results and yet so neglected 
as these bulbous irises. 

Two important groups of the Amaryl- 
lis Family may be planted now to ad- 
vantage. One is the Great lily or 
Eremurus which is rarely seen in Ameri- 
can gardens but is always distinctive 
when present. The flower stalks are 
as tall as a man and the small flowers 
crowded together on them are very 
conspicuous. The Crinums are more 
like the ordinary types of Amaryllis but 
are comparatively little grown in gardens 
and well worthy of more general planting. 

Two groups of bulbs may now be set 
out with the expectation of immediate 
results. These are the autumn cro- 
cuses or colechicums and Sternbergia. 
If planted in August, blossoms from these 
may be expected in September. It is 
also desirable to get the bulbs which are 
intended for Christmas flowering indoors 
started in pots and buried in the soil. 
The Bermuda lily and the earlier daffo- 
dils should be planted for this purpose 
the latter part of August. 

The winter window garden may be 
provided with an interesting lot of 
annual flowers by a little preparation 
now. Take five-inch pots and fill with 
good garden soil. In some partially 
shaded garden space dig out a trench 
to a depth of about ten inches and fill 
in the bottom with three or four inches 
of coal ashes. Now set the pots upon 
the ashes so that the tops are about 
level with the soil surface and fill in 
around the outside with garden soil. 
Finally plant in each pot a few seeds 
of such annuals as you desire for the 
window garden. Mignonette, sweet alys- 
sum, candytuft, snap-dragon, balsam, 
pot marigold, larkspur, nasturtium, 
flowering tobacco or nicotiana, phlox, 
stock, sweet peas and wall flower may 
all be grown successfully by this method. 
When the seedlings are well established 
pull up the weaker specimens, leaving 
in each pot only as many as you think 
can successfully mature. Morning glo- 
ries may also be grown in this way and 
are likely to give much satisfaction. 
In the case of petunias the stronger 
seedlings should be pulled up and the 
weaker ones be left, because these 
weaker plants have been repeatedly 
found to give the best flowers. 


We can substitute for the passing of 
the elm those trees which seem most 
likely to survive under modern condi- 
tions. Of these, the Oriental Plane 
seems to hold a first place, especially 
for street and avenue planting. Several! 
of the maples, notably the sugar and the 
Norway Maple, are also desirable. 
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WHAT THE MAN WHO BUILDS 
A HOUSE WANTS TO KNOW 
(Continued from page 162) 
WHITE PINE IN HOME BUILDING 


The halo of romantic history which sur- 
rounds White Pine in New England is an 
appropriate topic for the introduction to 
a more practical discussion of the vir- 
tues of this wood for building purposes. 
Many historic homes built of white pine 
are illustrated, along with their proto- 
types of the present day, and among the 
latter are some of the finest examples of 
modern architecture. The durability 
and workability of White Pine as a 
structural wood are emphasized, and the 
present misapprehension as to its scar- 
city and prohibitive cost is clearly dis- 
proved. The White Pine Bureau issues 
a bi-monthly series of architectural 
monographs which should have particu- 
lar interest for the prospective builder 
who has not quite made up his mind 
about the type of house he wants to 
own. Each number is a fully illustrated 
description of some phase of American 
architecture in which White Pine may 
be used. The text for each issue is 
written by some architect of wide repu- 
tation who has made a special study of 
the selected subject. 

Address: White Pine Bureau, 1518 Mer- 
chants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


A southern wood which is held in 
high favor among architects and con- 
tractors is North Carolina Pine. Its 
fitness for general construction purposes 
gives it preference over many of the 
woods which have a limited field of 
usefulness and the natural beauty of its 
grain or figure make it equally adapt- 
able for interior trim. While North 
Carolina Pine is technically classed as a 
soft wood it is hard in comparison with 
other members of the softwood group. 
The booklet issued by the manufac- 
turers contains several good color plates, 
showing the effects of stains and var- 
nishes applied to this wood. Pictures 
and plans of architecturally correct 
modern homes make up a section of the 
booklet. Ask for Book No. 22. 

Address: North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation, Norfolk, Virginia. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


In all around adaptability to building 
needs, this wood is one of the foremost 
on the market. It is extensively used 
for both exteriors and interiors in do- 
mestic architecture, and is a favorite 
for utility buildings, such as stables, 
shops, mills, bridges, etc., where its 
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LEVER HANDLES 


have an artistic value and an individuality which commend them to people of discriminating 
taste. They are especially desirable for doors with narrow stiles, French windows and 
cabinets, and can be used instead of knobs on any Corbin escutcheons. We illustrate a 
few selections from a large assortment. Full particulars on request. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


The American Hardware Corporation Successor 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 











A New Book by the Publisher of the Atlantic AConthly 


THE READING PUBLIC 
By MacGregor Jenkins 


The humors of the editorial office, the problems of magazine circulation, the peculiarities of public 
taste, and the genesis of some literary fashions are described in this uncommonly interesting 
little volume. 

**Deals in a delightfully whimsical! fashion with the public’s pursuit of literature 

in the home, at the club, and on the train and trolley car.’’ — Boston Globe. 


75 cents net. 


HOUGHCON MIFFLIN’ COMPANY Boston and New York 
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V-shaped crotch. 
wind strain splits i 
made, and decay starts. - 
on the surface, but decay continues 
through the trunk. k 
isruined! Such is the story of the tree pictured here. The vane 
thought it. was perfect —until one morning he found it wrecke 
beyond saving. Ro neglect such trees is fatal. To put them in in- 
experienced hands is equally so. The safe course is to go to— 


Davey Tree Surgeons 


Tree Surgery as they practice it, is scientifically accurate and mechanically perfect. 
It is safe because it saves trees without experiment. It endures, L. D. Drewry, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, State Agent of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., writes: **I 
cannot speak too highly of the manner in which you handled my trees.” The 
U. 8. Government, after exhaustive investigation, officially chose Davey experts as 
best. Every year of neglect adds 10 per cent. to 25 per cent. to the cost of saving 
trees, ‘Have your trees examined now. The V-shaped crotch is only one of many 
hidden conditions which may be threatening them with destruction. Write today 
for free examination and book let illustrating Davey Tree Surgery. ; 
Davey Tree Expert Co., 171 Elm St., Kent, Ohio 
(Operating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery. ) Accredited 
representatives available between Kansas City and Boston. 
Permanent representatives located at Boston, Albany, White Plains, 
N. Y., Stamford, Conn., Jamaica, L. 1., Newark, N. J., Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City. 
Canadian address, 81 St. Peter Street, Quebec. 








If neglected, there is no escape for the tree with a 

It is so weak structurally, that 
t, water enters the crevice thus 
Nature heals over the wound 
inside to eat its way down 
It grows weaker and weaker until some day — 4 storm 


— crash —the tree 


adds wonderfully to the character of a build- 
ing, and increases its selling value. Note the 


% architectural beauty of this substantial home 


with roof of Imperial Spanish Tile detail 
more clearly shown in border of advt.). A 
tile roof offers a perfect shelter—leak-proof, 
moisture-proof and fire-proof. It equires no 
paint, stain or repairs to preserve its peauty. 
and lasts forever. 
Our illustrated booklet, ‘‘The Roof 
Beautiful,’’ is sent free to any pro- 
spective builder upon request. 
_ Ludowici-Celadon Co. 
Manufacturers of Terra Cotta 
Roofing Tiles 
General Offices: 


© 1111-21 Monroe Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 
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We Offer HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE and 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (for two years) 





sn 


$5.00 


Historic Styles in Furniture, by Virginia Robie, recently published by Houghton Mifflin Co., in a 
new and sumptuous edition, contains 196 pages of text, 30 full page and 84 other illustrations. In 
the words of the publisher, the book furnishes ‘‘a bird's-eye view of the development of styles in 
furniture through ten centuries and giving the backgrounds and settings an equal importance with 


the furniture itself.” 


“‘ It was in Chicago many years ago that Miss Virginia Robie established herself as an authority on historic furniture and 


antiques. 


Both ty the shop she kept here and by her contributions to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL she became known 


throughout the ccuniry as an expert in the values and genuineness of those things which home-makers prize.’’—The 


Chicago Tribune. 


“ The great merit of Virginia Robie’s ‘Historic Styles in Furniture’ is that it covers the whole ground in a brief compass, ex- 


plaining the essentials in each style clearly and simply and using the pictures to illustrate her meaning. 


The book is really 


helpful to the neophyte and we are glad to see it appear in a new and attractive edition with the imprint of the Houghton 


Mifflin Company.'’"—The New York Sun. 


The price of Historic Styles in Furniture is........... 


. -$3.00 ) 


We offer the two in 


The price of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (two years) is $4.00 ) combination for $5.00 


Write your name and address on the margin of this announcement, cut it out and mail it to us, we will either send 
you the book and magazine or further information about the offer, as you may direct. 


(This offer is good to either new or renewing subscribers) 


DO IT TODAY—THE IMPULSE IS A GOOD ONE 





Address: 


Circulation Dept., THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Boston 
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durability has been proved, especially 
as a flooring material. A large per- 
centage of the creosoted wood blocks 
now used for street paving are of South- 
ern Yellow Pine. The booklets pub- 
lished by this association are of great 
interest and give much _ information 
about the various practical uses of this 
wood. A book of directions for finish- 
ing Southern Yellow Pine will be of 
especial value to the prospective home 
builder, as will also the one called “ Lum- 
ber Pointers’ which tells how to know 
the material best suited to your needs. 

Address: Southern Yellow Pine Asso- 
ciation, 689A Interstate Bank Bldg., 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

RED GUM 

This is a cabinet wood which has 
found favor largely because of its rich- 
ness of figure and the beauty of the 
natural finish. The small book issued 
illustrates fully the variety of effect 
which may be obtained by different 
methods of sawing. 

Address: Gum Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, 1310 Bank of Com- 
merce Building, Memphis, Tennessee. 
TUPELO 

This is a white wood used largely for 
flooring and interior work. The fibres 
of the grain are “ woven” together in 
such a way as to give resistance to 
friction and thus prevent splintering. 
Tupelo is a product of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
906 Hibernia Bank Building, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

UPSON BOARD 

Is becoming popular as a lining for 
walls and ceilings, in place of plaster. 
It is applied in the form of panels and 
can be painted or enameled the same as 
wood trim. Anadded advantage of Up- 
son Board is that it can be applied over 
old plaster to recover unsightly or unsafe 
walls and ceilings. The booklet issued 
explains its various forms and usages 
and shows several types of interiors 
where Upson Board is effectively used. 
The Upson Company, Lockport, N. Y. 

THE INSIDE OF THE HOUSE 

(Continued from page 159) 

smallest room. They can be bought 
designed in four straight, folding, or 
curved legs, with a painted finish, or 
made of mahogany or wicker; one kind 
has the advantage of side pockets to 
hold books or mail and, by reversing, 
it can be made into a bed card table. 

The hostess, when she plans the room, 
has always to remember that it should 
never be over feminine. Whatever de- 
sign is finally chosen it should be har- 
monious with the house and with the 
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family income. The details of the 
room do not depend upon expense, but 
upon thought and sympathy. 

The Inside of the House invites ques- 
tions and will answer the following or 
others which may occur to its readers on 
the subjects mentioned in this article: 


Courtesy of the Paine Furniture Co. 


A bachelor’s wardrobe with the easily get-at-able 
drawers protected by two narrow doors. 





Courtesy of the Paine Furniture Co. 
A wicker lounging chair, furnished with chintz- 
covered cushions, is an asset in any bedroom. 
What are the colorings and designs 
suitable to use in a small country house 
or bungalow? 
What form of desk is of greatest 
service in a guest room? 
What covers that are new in design 
can I find for the guest room bed? 
Will a cotton mattress prove satis- 
factory in my guest room? 
Can you recommend a lamp that will 
harmonize with my antique furniture? 
What books will my guest enjoy? 
At what price can I develop a guest 
room in white enamel, painted wood or 
mahogany? 
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RED To a very large extent the modern 


home, even of modest and unpreten- 


GUM tious proportions, may be given that 
sense of unity and permanent elegance 





felt when one enters one of 
the fine old European res- 
idences if dignified cabinet 
work is incorporated in the 
design. 


RED GUM makes wonderful 


trim, panelling and doors. 


~q 


By spending a few hundred dol- 
lars you can add a few thousand 
dollars to the sale value of your 
home investment. 


You can get beautifully figured 





RED GUM veneered doors and 
fine quarter-sawed trim, and— 
don’t forget—plain (Sap) GUM 
takes white enamel for your bed- 
room trim better than any other 
wood. 


You can secure any color effect 
you wish,with RED GUM, as it 
adapts itself most readily to 
stains and finishes. On the other 
hand, thereare few cabinet woods 


which look as well as RED 


GUM in its natural finish—and besides, it does not show finger 
| marks and is easily kept clean and in good order. 


Let us send you the free RED GUM booklets 


—you will find them most interesting. 


Gum Lumber Manufacturers Association 
1310 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. Memphis, Tennessee 











AN OFFER OF VALUE TO THE HOSTESS 


The dreaded problem of what to serve for the formal or informal 
“gical : , : 
luncheon will be easily solved by consulting 


TABLE DECORATIONS and DELICACIES 


By HESTER PR . the well-known authority, who has brought together a wide variety of the 
ible ideas for the hostess who is anxious to have her dinners and luncheons 





freshest, most ¢ 
distinctive wit the « 
readily be obta 


xtravagance of a caterer, and with the use of such materials as may 


Each scheme for table decoration is illustrated by a full-page engraving, showing not only the 
general effect, but also the exact working out of the details. 
96 half tone engravings. Price $2.00 net. 


We will send this valuable book and a year's subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (new or 
renewal) for $3 Address 





Circulation Dept., THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 3 Park Street, Boston. 











Illustration from the September House Beautiful 


Fall Building Number 


HE September number of The House Beautiful is 

the Fall Building Number and is therefore filled 

with just what every one, who is about to build or hopes to build, 

wants to-see:—pictures and plans of the houses that other folks 

have built. There are small houses and smaller houses, a story and 
a half high; and stone houses and stucco houses. 

Besides these numerous houses there are articles which treat of those important 


subjects that the prospective builder usually leaves to the judgment of his contractor 
because he feels that they are too technical for the comprehension of a layman. 


For instance, take these articles, written by experts in their respective lines: 


Water Systems for the Country House— by Richard Hale 
Country Lighting Plants— by William Drouet 

Economies in Grading — by Wentworth Steele 

Inside and Outside Painting— by John R. Perry 

How to Build a House for a Given Sum— by William Williams 


If the subject of building interests you in any way, you cannot afford to miss 
the SEPTEMBER HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 

But don’t rely on your newsdealer, unless you order a copy to be reserved for you; each month the 
edition is sold out almost on publication. Perhaps the most satisfactory way after all will be for 
you to send your order on the attached coupon, or to give your newsdealer an order for your 
subscription. 


SPECIAL OFFER Nine Months for $1.00 


The regular rate of THE House BEAvTIFUt is $2 a year, 25 cents a copy, but on receipt of the attached 
coupon and $1, we will send you this valuable magazine for nine months. 


(Pin a dollar bill to coupon and mail to us today) | 


Date 
The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc., 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Enclosed find $1* for which send THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for nine months to the following: 


Name 


Address 


*Foreign postage 75c extra; Canadian postage 40c extra H. B. 9-16 
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THE HOME MAKERS 
(Continued from page 149) 
current of air, butit should be remembered 
that doors and fireplaces co-operate in 
this. The amount of light we need will 
vary, of course, with the location of the 
house, and the color of the paint and 
wall paper and woodwork. As for out- 
look, the view like other things is prized 
the more for being not too obvious. A 
single window in a wall may give a better 
effect than two or three might. Wall 
surfaces are left over after the openings 
are placed, and doors and windows and 
fireplaces should be studied with this 
in mind. Wall surfaces are needed prac- 
tically for the placing of furniture and 
aesthetically they contrast with the open- 
ings. For both purposes, they are better 
the less they are cut up. A single surface 
is almost always better than two sur- 
faces of half the area. These remarks 
may seem a good deal of detail, but it is an 
axiom of architecture that a good plan will 
give a good elevation; and this applies to 
rooms as well as to the whole building.”’ 

“Just what do you mean,” I asked, 
“when you say that a good plan gives a 
good elevation?” 

“Tt means,” said Powell, “that if the 
units are good, the system is good; if the 
interior is good, the exterior must be also.” 

“ Just likea person,” said Lydia. “Ifhe 
is good inside, he must be good out-side.”’ 

“Or like a state or society,” said I. 
“Tf the individual is good, the nation 
must be also. Well, you surely have 
given us a lot of facts,” I wenton. “It’s 
wonderful that one small head can carry 
all you know; and yet I suppose I could 
talk for hours and bewilder you as much 
with details of the steel hoop business as 
you have bewildered me with archi- 
tecture.” 

I looked out where the sun caught 
the bit of water, which is none the less 
ornamental because it happens to be the 
Putnam water works. An old-fashioned 
automobile went by—papa at the wheel, 
mother and the babies and a lot of blos- 
soming boughs in the tonneau. A feeling 
of hominess and settledness came over 
me. I felt that I was a citizen of Put- 
nam in a deeper sense than I could ever 
be a citizen of New York, though I lived 
in an apartment house that had the finest 
collection of imitation marble columns 
and near-palms that were ever synthe- 
sized by the ingenuity of man. I wanted 
to join something as an outside earnest: 
of the new citizenship I felt. I was 
sorry that the day of volunteer firemen 
was over. There would be something 
expressive of my enfranchisement in 
running to a fire, pulling a rope with one 
hand and shouting through a silver 
trumpet held with the other. 
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ANOTHER HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY DOLLAR ROOM 


(Continued from page 141) 


at one side for pens and ink-bottle. This, 
also, was given to me; in the rough, how- 
ever, and I can count the cost as ap- 
proximately five dollars. I would feel 
ashamed of the lavishness of my friends 
if I were not certain that all of you have 
some one heirloom or gift that you can 
use as the starting-point of a furnishing- 
scheme, building up your room decoration 
consistently according to its standards. 
It was because I had these three Empire 
pieces given me that I decided to do my 
dining-room in that period, and I am 
showing you the results. 

My table is one of those drop-leaf 
cherry tables so common in the early 
nineteenth century ; square, with slightly- 
rounded corners, and very serviceable. 
It is not my ideal of what a dining-table 
should be—it cost just ten dollars—but 
I know where there is one: six-legged, 
rope-carved and charming. Someday I 
am to have it, and then I’ll be obliged 
to tell you that my dining-room is forty 
dellars more expensive than it was. 
That’s another joy of collecting; always 
the distant horizon of anticipation; just 
one more block to place upon our house 
of dreams. 

My last piece of furniture is my sec- 
retary. This, also, is plain Empire, 
made beautiful by the dignified simplicity 
of the line and the richness of the ma- 
hogany. The handles and escutcheons 
are allold. Years ago this secretary was 
sold on the common of a near-by village 
for five dollars, and next was swapped 
off for a roll-top desk. Then the owner 
sold it to me for forty-five dollars, and, 
even at that advance, I’m sure I got a 
bargain. Now the cabinet above holds, 
not books, but china and my collection 
of old pressed glass. ° 

I hope you like my dining-room? I 
have tried so earnestly to make you see 
it, this long, low, eighteenth century 
farm-kitchen of mine, furnished in a little 
later period, but always in honest faience 
feeling, not a single bit of imitation porce- 
lain about it. I know that its effect must 
be pleasing. So many people have said 
so. And I have been told that my fire- 
place is ‘“‘the most delightful one in the 
world to sit and talk by.” I like to 
believe it is true. You see, I have been 
able, even with my simple things and 
very little money, to combine the har- 
monies of rest and warmth and color. 
After all, it is the “‘ presence” of a room 


that is the final thing, that really counts. 
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‘““NEVER PUT A CHEAP ROOF ON A GOOD HOUSE”’ 











The strongest, 
highest priced 
and most beauti- 
ful blue slate 
known; admir- 
able with gray 
stone, white 


The Roof is the 
most conspicuous 
and most vulner- 
able part of every 
house — make it 
handsome, time 
defying and fire- 


proof. stucco, etc. 


MONSON LUSTRE SLATE 


We call attention to the beauty of small size Lustre Slate upon roofs of moderate or 
small area. Large and medium sizes on such roofs look comparatively flat, thin and 
cheap or common-place. Moreover, small Lustre Slate, being thicker in proportion 
to length, and carrying greater proportionate overlap, makes a three-ply roof through- 
out of considerably greater strength and durability. The additional cost of laying 
and nails, is at present largely offset by lower prices per square for small slates; 
though these are bound to rise as their merit becomes more generally understood. 
At present they are a bargain. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Local representatives wanted. 


47 FEDERAL STREET 








~for use after the shower bath 
or plunge-for a refreshing 
sense of cleanliness. 


LISTERINE 


The Safe Antiseptic 














pe TueERMOPOLIS, Wyo., July 3, 1916. 

‘‘Your suggestions seem to be so complete and practical in all lines, that I am writing to you for 
help. We are planning a home, a rough sketch of which I have enclosed. It will be of brick and 
we would like so much to have the interior in colonial style. I would appreciate suggestions as to 
how this can be accomplished. 

I think this Reader’s Service department will be a God-send especially to those of us who live 
so far away from the city shops, like to have the pretty and new things in our homes but don’t 
know about them. : 

I am a new subscriber to Toe House Breautirut and subscribed only because I thot it might 
be a help in planning my house. It has indeed helped me in deciding many things about my house 
and I don’t believe I can keep house without it. 

I shall appreciate any advice you may be able to give me concerning the above.” 

(Signed) 





Wisdom lies in seeking advice and following it when it meets your needs. We proffer pro- 
fessional advice on home-making problems to our subscribers and general information to 
our readers without charge. Write for our advice, it costs you nothing; take it if you see fit. 


READER’S SERVICE—THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 3 Park Street - Boston 
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DECORATIVE GRILLES for Radiator Enclosures 


To Harmonize with Every Period of Architecture 
SpecraL Desicn REGISTERS FOR HEATING AND VENTILATING 


TUTTLE & BAILEY Mrs Co. 
52 VANDERBILT AVENUE - NEW YORK 


Catalogue of Special Designs Sent on Request 


THE HOU 

















JUST THE BOOK 
FOR THE SUMMER HOLIDAYS 


ATLANTIC CLASSICS 


Table of Contents 


FippLers ERRANT Robert Haven Schauffler 
TurTLE EacGs ror AGassiz Dallas Lore Sharp 
A FATHER TO HIS FRESHMAN Son Edward Sanford Martin 
INTENSIVE LIVING Cornelia A. P. Comer 
REMINISCENCE WITH PostscRIPT Owen Wister 
THe OTHER SIDE Margaret Sherwood 
On AUTHORS Margaret P. Montague 
THe ProvinctaL AMERICAN Meredith Nicholson 
Our Lapy Poverty Agnes Repplier 
ENTERTAINING THE CANDIDATE Katharine Baker 
Tue STREET Simeon Strunsky 
FASHIONS IN MEN Katharine Fullerton Gerould 
A Conression IN Prose Walter Prichard Eaton 
IN THE CHAIR Ralph Bergengren 
Tue Passinc or INDoors Zephine Humphrey 
Tue Contentep Heart Lucy Elliot Keeler 


Sirteen favorite Atlantic essays, distinguished by kindly satire, 


delightful wit, and keen philosophy. 
$1.25 net, postpaid. 12mo, gilt top. 288 pages. 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER OR SEND REMITTANCE TO 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY 
Dept. H, 3 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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ON ROADS. DRIVES and PATHS 


SOLVAY 


GRANULATED CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
Economical — Practical — Efficient 


Shipped direct to your station in 
air-tight packages ready to apply 
Stock carried at many points 
Write for illustrated Road Book 


SEMET-SOLVAY CO., 404 MILTON AVE., SOLVAY, N. Y. 



































The Call of the Fatherless 


Children of France 
ATHERING the fatherless is now engaging the best minds 


of France and of those who love France. This work is carried 
out under the name of Orphelinat Des Armees. On its hon- 
orary, active and administrative committees are the greatest 
names of France in the social, political and intellectual world. 
The work of the Central Committee is carried out by local 
committees in every town and village. The local committees 
appoint guardians for the fatherless children. These committees 
will enquire into the circumstances of the orphans in each dis- 
trict, and: 


1. Will supplement the small state allowance when it 
is insufficient to enable mothers to keep the homes 
together. 
2. Will appoint a guardian to follow each child’s course 
at school, note its tastes and aptitudes and decide 
with the mother on the career best suited forit. The 
best possible training will then be afforded to the child 
‘whatever it is to become, from a manual laborer to a 
professional or an artist. 
3. Will have the children brought up in the religion of 
their parents. 
No greater work can be done for France than to give these children the chance 
of which Sheir fathers’ death has ee them. pa the help, to be effective, must 


be given at once and for a Eid of two years. rn cents a ay, $36.50 a year, will 
Fae an efficiently aes ps ; ms to. the new France. It is surmised that there will be 
t 





Donations will be i oa or yearly or monthly pledges for the rapes | of 
one or more children for a period of two years. Name and address of child will 
be given upon request. 


CITY OF NEW YORK COMMITTEE 
Headquarters, No. 9 East 48th Street 
Chatrman, Miss Luisita A. Leland 
Vice-Chairman, Mrs. J. Borden Harriman 
Secretary, Mrs. Douglas Robinson 


Treasurer, Mr. Walter W. Price 
Depository, J. P. Morgan & Co., New York 
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The Circulation of 





has grown since 1905, 


4 ATLANTIC MONTHL 


from 


',000 to 60,000 


(June, 1916, Ea 


If you would kno 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


When anyone has mentioned The Atlantic Monthly before you in 
the past you have probably said with many others: 


“Oh, yes, The Atlantic Monthly. My grandfather swore by that 
magazine. We have hundreds of copies up in the attic in our old home.” 


In subscribing to The Atlantic Monthly your grandfather showed 
his appreciation of the finest literature that America had to offer in his 
day, for, as is well known, The Atlantic Monthly was founded in 1857 
by James Russell Lowell, who had as his contributing associates Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, Edwin Whipple, Charles Eliot Norton, John Greenleaf Whittier, 
J. T. Trowbridge, and John Lothrop Motley among the other promi- 
nent writers of that vital period in our country’s history. 


But that showed your grandfather’s appreciation of the best. What 
about his grandson? Are you seeing THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
each month and reading the contributions of such writers as Owen 
Wister, Agnes Repplier, John Galsworthy, Charles W. Eliot, James 
Bryce, Anne Douglas Sedgwick, Meredith Nicholson, Samuel McChord 
Crothers, Winston Churchill, Simeon Strunsky, Henry Sydnor Harri- 
son and Katherine Fullerton Gerould? If not, you are neglecting to 
provide yourself with the best means of keeping in touch with the 
vital questions of our day. The following letter may interest you: 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, JUNE 27, 1916. 
Dear Atlantic Monthly: 

A few years ago I was a subscriber to The Atlantic Monthly and 
thro’ mere inattention, let my subscription lapse. I want to apologize 
for my neglect. Iam spurred on to this action by the fact that it has 
become increasingly evident to me that it has been much more my loss 
than yours. Every few days someone asks me if I take The Atlantic, 
and when I shamefacedly admit my dereliction— ‘Well, you ought 
to,” and then follows a résumé of some bully article in the current 
number. I don’t like to have good things coldly re-hashed for me— 
I’d rather re-hash them for the other fellow, so, in self defense, here’s 
my check for four dollars and my humble request to be put on the list 
again, beginning with the July number in which L H : 
one of your regulars, assured me this morning that there is something 
very fine. I wouldn’t let him re-hash it. I promised him that ere set 
of sun I would send in my subscription, beginning with the July 
number, and read it myself. 





Yours very sincerely, 


The Atlantic Monthly Co. 
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INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
you on receipt of $2.00 THE ATI NTI 
MON ths, and a copy of THE READING PUBLIC 


This delightful volume has been most favorably commented upon by 
the press throughout the country, one of the reviewers saying: 
“Under its scholarly and often whimsical surface there is a founda- 
tion of shrewd common-sense, comment and criticism, inspired by 
years of intimate contact with the reading public, yet never 
cynical or bitter.” 
Another says: 
“Tt is a book to smile over, and at the same time it will launch one 
into some profitable thinking.” 
Let us begin your subscription to THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
with the August number which contains: 


PANSIES By Anne Douglas Sedgwick 
A consummate story by one of the most intelligent of living artists. 
WAR AND PROGRESS 
A wise, suggestive and optimistic essay. 
THE IRISH REVOLT By Henry W. Nevinson 
A paper written from fullness of understanding. 
THE DUSK OF THE GODS 
A conversation with George Moore on the decline of art. 
SEA CONTROL AND SEA POLICY 
By the expert of the Manchester Guardian 
THE ODYSSEY OF THE SOCKEYE SALMON By W.C. Scully 
A fascinating study in natural history. 


SAIFNA AHMAR YA SULTAN! 


(Our Sworps Are Rep, O Suttan) 
The story of a Palestinian Jew, only credible because we know it 
to be true. 


By James Bryce 


By Alexander Aaronsohn 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $2.00 for my subscription to The Atlantic Monthly for 


is you prefer he 6 months and a copy of The Reading Public. 
 icccitsartchaiteleiiittite cece taaeialiacutebecsine I ita tistccticsinctaasneenn snetaibentads 
City. UII: cisisssscnccsdsicuscscshehesdeastarcdeastcheseten atari 
































—is your wife’s or husband's 
or father’s or mother’s or 
son’s or daughter's type here? 
NHEUSER-BUScy 


rN 


EG.U.S.PAT. OFF TRADE MARK 


Liquid-Food-Tonic 


is recommended as an aid to digestion 
and a strengthening tonic. For the 
overworked—for the anaemic—for all 
who are overwrought or undernourished 
—the weak, the tired and the con- 
valescent. Should be taken at each 
meal and before retiring. 


All Druggists—Most Grocers 
Malt-Nutrine declared by U.S. 


Internal Revenue Department 
to be a pure malt product— 
not an alcoholic beverage. 
Contains 14.50 per cent malt 
solids—1.9 per cent alcohol. 


Interesting Booklet on Request 


Anheuser-Busch 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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